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CHAPTER VIL 


rm no answer. Janeta was wondering 
she could ever have let herself believe in 

Was it possible that not six months 
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could not love him | 

** Well!” hia tone grew more impatient. 

“You have nothing to gain by torturing 

po she said, slowly, ‘‘ unless to know I suffer 
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“ If my face is my fertune,” she said, bitter- 
ly, “I don't think it has brooght me much 
happiness. Now listen'to me, I have heard 
your terms, I have learned the two alterna- 
tives you offer; now I demand time to make 
my choice. I am tired and worried, my head 
aches terribly. It is oruel that I should be 
forced to decide such a matter now. My whole 
futare is at stake,and Iam so young. There 
may be many years before me; surely, even 
you cannot be so heartless as to refuse me & 
little time ?" 

“+ How long?” 

“ Three days." 

“I daresay! You would feign illness, and 
get my infatuated aunt to carry you off to some 
outlandish place, where a poor wretch with 
empty pockets couldn’t follow you.” 

‘Mrs, Carlyle intends to remain at the 
Place till Easter. I will pledge you my word 
ne? : pt to persuade her to change her 
m bl) 


“Your word! What is that good for?!’ 
“ A great deal,'’ she said, proudly, “since it 





wad never 
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“TI fanoy it has been broken pretty often—at 
least the promises you made on your wed- 
ding-day have none of them been kept, young 


“Three days,’’ repeated Janeta. ‘Surely 
you will agree to give me so much grace ?” 

* This is Taesday,’’ he said, musingly, “ and 
I must be back in London by the end of the 
week, Aunt Susan is most hospitable, but her 
house is intensely dull, I have an engage- 


ment for to-morrow at Whitby, shall be away 
all ny 6 Thursday I promi to go skating 
with the girle, Well, I ¢on’t mind stretching 


@ point, particularly ar . hope you'll be sen- 
sible if you think things over quietly. Let me 
have a line on Friday morning, and I promise 
you I’ll take no steps till T get it, One word 
will do— or war. Write which you pre- 
fer on a piece of paper, and I shall understand 
yy remember, you must make a 
It I not hear on Friday I shal’ come 
i Place, and tell my aunt 


stenlahs to Eatin 
how she has been deceived in you.” 


“ Yes,” Janeta, mechani- 
cally, “T pas anal My silence will mean 
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ann will bea.fogl if yeu refuse,” hesaid, ang but for the workmen gn platel re it The bolts mad , littl = : 

“ Afte » wiagt cam you lave to | gomyeyed & bo daily toil might well hav@ | tBem, ee shes srbied want “ot dis or. 
objeegto a A = ? Yo Wergread yysnopgh | Sod clomdtice October til y big dog ion, whe aldays wepemt the 
six mor spend your: life’in my | -Itcameon Janeta almost as“® revelation | night-in his oeton tsidethe po te, 
society.” roused himself ag the sound of footsteps; but 


that if shecon!d only walk jo Snettisham, and 
@olock train, shewould 


Janeta shivered, it was so trne. 

“I muat be going,” ehe said slowly, and the | 
bitter despair in her voice must have touched 
one-less heartless than John Drew. “It is 
getting Jate, and I am tired.”’ 

he crept back to the house feeling almost 
like some disgracefnt fugitive. She gained 
her own room safely, but she made no attempt 
to go to bed. 

She drew up the blind, so that the moons 
shene fall into the room, 
upeo the beantifal, peacefal grounds, an 

















all hee-atory. 

henceforward she must depend on ‘ewneld 
—. There was no human prop to sid} 

er. 
If only Nathalie had lived, proud as she was 
Janeta could have asked help from that gener- 
ous child-friend; and the little heiress had a 
head beyond het years, and “such ‘an ample 
wealth of pocket-money that she might‘ have 
devised and carried ont some plan. Janeta 
could think éf none. 

The one thing: which occurred to her was 
fiight—anything rather than face Mrs. Car- 
ivis and Lord Drew after ‘they knew the 


us. Oat fe cleave yale ber -guliry" pace tly, 
6 always pai ier mon 
and r andl Heditisbend nts that she 
pes iiile ae A. yetiny t euny eonane 
868. C) more than pounds 
d, and this would surely last’ her until’ 
te found somathing to do | 
She knew, of course, shé‘must not think of 
from eae ia station. Shé- had 
Mya. Carlyle not to 
‘epriee bat some miles 
af pase was another station—if 
Riv eonatiae Tess frequented than-Hif 
On. 


wag ona short branch line to Scarborough ; 
and though traffic war brisk in summer 





pretty 
time, in February it hardly paid its expetites; 


; Scarborough before eight, and would be well 


She looked ou ‘ 


= she. had done to , 
a P. 
obsh Dtenig onething i od 


-giffered from my secret; but he saya you wilt 


catehithe seven be-at 
on her way to London before her lors was even 
discovered at Hillington. 


Sha bed never beqn.to Grettiqbary. 
Mrs, Carlyle called it out of the way, and, 
indeed; the road was-very~ bad~for 


carriages 
bat s gate at the extremity of the grounds led 
into the long,winding lane,which was 
; way to the vil and Janeta de- 
. ttisham shonld be, first destina- 
iom: 
She never dreamed of things 


(provided ; 
been 
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—likée most: damb. things who knew her—he 

loved Nettie, 20 having assured himself of her 

identity, he gave a sleepy sigh of satisfaction,. 

and composed himself to slamber again, while. 
the girl sped on her bp hang gf 

Unless we are very young, and thinge hither- 
to have gone well with us, there must always 
be a kind of shrinking from a new life. When- 
we have once reached the age when novelty 
alope bag lost its charm, there are more: 
terrors than pleasures in the unknown, 

The lifewe have Jived may have had therns, 
butat least we know them. We understand: 
thetrialathat beset us. We have learned the- 
value of the friends around us. 

To leave-all these, and to strike out intova- 

commana fresh sphere, unless one possesses 

av te or (and this certainly pays- 

unlimited conceit, must cost us» 
rehengion. 

‘he.creas-must meet-us. 


We.we understand are 






; te che was a long tinte 
Hehing the-fieat stas: ot -& . an. OF: 
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mo met Seite ¥: la teae/hed grown: ame aies'sn ela enien Some 


If ‘you are angry please | 

how lonely,and unloved my life was till I knew 
you, and don ont ie me too harshly for my 

thea! gsake, I meant no wrong. I thought 

I might ‘have stayed) with -you;and: no one 


be horrified at-my condact‘and never speak to: 
me ‘again, so I am going away. It seemehard: 
that-one belfshoar has. wrecked :my- whole: 
foteres I know it was: wrong; buat’ I was: 

so vouns: and lonely; and he seemed:kinks 
Please forgive me, TelbLord Drew it has: 
been on my ips to truss’ my seoret: to himover 
and over again; bate - haw always | 
hel€'me back; Thewhole wor will know it 
now. I only wish that I had died, long ago 
when I was a little child, insteadof growing 
up to be miserable,” 
Thore was wbeginning norends She 
folded the paper, and put itinto -anm-envelope,: 
which she sddressed:in trembling. .characters: 
to Mrs. Carlyle: ‘Then, with one lastregretiat: 
Ao eed retty -room,‘where’ she}had 
anete:todk ‘up: her bag ‘and 

pene dh 


¥ to the door... 
It was not —~ Het potted) the | The housemeaits 


had mf ee ‘dinithe 
Typ med 
toa private staircase at onsvend; whiel: 
directly into the grounds, 
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of Bietti 
sham Station, to be told by the ter deck 
she was just in time, train not in for 
another five minutes. 
She ‘took: a seoond-clasa «ticket: to Scar- 
borough, almost mechanically, and went on 
to the deserted little platform. It seemed 
impossible to picture it.crowded (as it was alb 
summer, with parties of joyous excursionists. 
This morning itlooked as lonelpand 
as hopeless and blank; as Janeta’ sown imtare,. 
and when the train.came: langnidty inrthere 
was no difficulty about a seat, for'it' appeared. 


almostempty. 
The slight, Pease ieiiee: figure atirmcted: 
littlesattention. : }ke were too sleepy or too 

a “wenaiee ows: businezarto be 


Jeantate' only fellow-trave len was a decent 
sortef clerk,-who, beyond closing the window 
after hey-entrance, dae ype cheing .con- 
scions he wae-not 
| Te wae not) much tier: -eightiwhen they. 
reashed Sc 

Janeta’ walked 
sesmed i ecverraere wed 
wasclear ofit; bat: her-strengeh iwas giving 


Her steps flagged as soon as she Wae@camong: 
the shops, and the sight of a comfettionsss:te- 
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minded her she had: eaten nothing since the 
thin slice of bread-and-butter at five o'clock 
tea the night before. She must not faintaway 
in the street: 

Whatever happened, she must, manage to 
get clear of Yorkshire, and to hide all trace of 
herself from her husband. Till'that was done 
she must eat and drink to keep up her strength, 
and.-so, she went quietly into the shop and 
asked for breakfast. 

The woman -behind the counter looked at 
her inquisitively. (Why is it that the sight of 
a lonely girl one of the saddestand commonest 
of spectacles, yet alwaya seems to rouse at 
first more distrust than pity in 'a shopkeeper’s 
heart2) Then, noting ther sweet, refined face 
and gracefal air, her suspicions were replaced) 
bye little human kindness, 

“‘ Walk into the parlédr, miss, and you bhall 
have ® cup»of | coffee-and ‘a: hot. roll directly. 
Yott doslook'tited}'. You've come'in,; maybe,’ 
by train?” 

“T havevwalked nearly seven! miles,” said 
Janetarevading thequestion, ‘I partionlarig: 
waited: to: get to Scarborough in goo@tinte,” 

Now, the queenof northern ‘wateriny-places 
is famous for her shops,-and these; untike her 
visitors, remain: with her alk'the year round: 


One*of the 1 linewdr was ther’ 
h @ monster saleof surplas winter stock, 
and? Carter'knewa hed’ 


pecpte 

found? it worth their while to core’ several 
miles te rig themeelves'and their farnilies ont’ 
at a cheaper rate, so she*juttipéd to the con: 
clusion her new ‘customer was of*thé*nutiber, 
and ws ed itr i® by Tanete aekitie to 
see'the newspaper. 

The womar prodacéd thé local journal, 
little recking it was the Times hernew‘acquaty- 


tance had desired ; but it ao beopened that’in 


the single sheet of the proviti at ean 
for the most part to local news’ weakest 
kind, Janeta found an advertisemert' which! 
seemed to’ offer’ an answer to that pérpltxing 
question—what was to become of her? 

Mré,  Catter, who” had’ tinea thé’ sale 
catalogae’ a , wad well-pleate at the: 
amount'of in shown by the youhgstranger® 
in theadvettixements. And wher Janeta care. 
fully prodticed a 'penvil, and jotted a few lines 
on & piéée ‘of’ papér,” thé A woman ‘ quite? 
bel shé Was muking s list’of necffal pur- 


The hot coffee had brought back a tinge of 
colour to the girl's chééks,' She had managed 
to eat a littlé“of the roll,‘and she looked far 
bette than whew she had éritered the shop. 

“May I leave my bag here?” she asked 
Mrs. Carter, as she paid her modest score. 
‘*It is not very heavy, but I have a good way 
to walk.” 


“Leave it and. weltome, miss. You'll be 
coming in, maybe, to eat a bun at: dinner- 
time? Meaz ladies that are shopping does.” 

Janeta smiled. 

‘Tam fond of buns,” she said, quietly, and 
then she passed out of the shop, leaving Mre. 
comet quite captivated by-her sweet, girlish 
aCe, 

It was a large business; one of the first 
confectioners in town, and naturally it dida 
good trade even out of the season. 

There ‘was always a britk demand among: 
the residents for‘ the delicious, home-made 
loaves and lunch-cakes;'whilethe buns, scones, 
and shortbreatt were: appreciated by all who 
tried them. » 

The day-turned-out fine. There was a con- 
stant-euteession of -customers,: Mrs, Oarter 
and the shop woman wefe pretty hard at 
works 


It was only about four, when theformer was 
retiring to her own parlour for a cup of ‘tea; 
that she caught sight of-the little leather bag, 
lying just as: she‘had-herself placed it bebind 


“The young lady's a long tims ‘gone,”’ she 
rematked--un: ‘t0” her assistant. 
amen ra to ask for that-bag, 


\sorhe wretch 


him?’ chuckled “Mr. Carter.‘ Wha 








“Oh dear nopoma’antj? retamed « Hliza, 





a — been: wondering myself how’ it came 
there!” 

‘Tt belongs:*to@ young lady in black. You 
can't mistake her; she's a lot of bright‘coloured 
hair, and looks ay though she were not used to 
walk abont by herself. If she comes in, you 
mind and give her that bag.” 

The obedient Eliza promised; but the bag 
remained’ unclaimed! when’ shutting-up time 
cane; and Mrs. Carter remarked to her hus: 
band 'she «' didn’t like it.” 

“It’s easy enough to understand,’ he 
retutned. ‘“ The-young lady's clean forgotten 
all about it, Wheh she gets home'she'll be 
in #Yare way, and che'll comeinto'Scarborough 
again to-morrow; or ele send you a postcard 
giving you the addfess'to send it to.” 

Mrs, Carter’ was & subthissive wife, and 
atopted this view; but events did not justify 
the' baker's prophety. 

Days passed, & weeky ® month slipped by,’ 
and: the young: lady with the shining hair’ 
neither came nor wretes 

At. last the: wortby pair. openedthe bag, 
thinking some clus to the ownership: might be 
found. inside. 

They saw a little pair of black shoes, a 
change.of underclothes, poor but-neathy made, 
the picture of a Jiitle girl; and last, but not 
least, 2. wedding-ring : 

‘‘T-don’t-like it,” commented Mrs, Carter, as 
she locked all these cakefully away. ‘It looks 
strange fF’ 

‘“‘Nonsefise'!”” 

« Sie wasn’t going to bé married,” said the 
gobd Wonikt. ' “ She looked’ too sad’ for that. 
And if shé Was @ wife, why dida’t she wekr her 
wedding ring, openly.7” ’ 

‘ Pethapé it was too large?” 

Mrs: Carter shook her head ini derision. 

‘More likel p ‘ 
0 broke her heatt, and wouldu’t 
acktowlédge her as his-wifé. Perliapyshe was 
gpine to theét him, -and’he’b.madé away. with 

ér ” 

‘'You'vé -madé ont & strong cadé against’ 


€ penny 

paper did you réead’that in?’” 

Mrs. Carter declined to reply. Shé shook 
her head sagely. 

se a updr’ it, Carter; there’ a tragedy 
about the pffatt: We may neve kndw it, but 
that youtg lady wat the herome’of ae romantio 
a story ae’ ever] reat in thé Fijtateher.”” 

Carter grifned:’ 

* You ké our ,» wild, and Teave me 
mite.” But I déubt if we ever prove which is 
right. Anyway, také care of that bag? There's 
initials ‘on the lock'insideS maybe'll léad'to the 
discovery of whose ‘it was sorieday. Mean: 
while, it don’t take much room; and'il do no 
harm'up in your wardrobe,” 


a 


CHAPTER Vill. 

Ir is ‘strange how often’ people's’ waking 
thoughts present a complete contrast’ to those 
that have ocoupied* their minds on ‘going to 
resty' Mrs, Carlyle'‘had' retired fall of anxiety 
about her favourite; Janéta’s; suddet illness,’ 
She-had meant to snmmmion thedoctorthe first’ 
thing, and had feared’ nota little that the 
girl had caught a kind of low fever which’ bad: 
been rather prevalent in ¢he’ ‘parte of 
Hillington village’ She ‘had gone’ to sleép, 
fid and “troubled; whén" she’ awoke’ the 
sun ‘wae pouring brightly ‘into’ thé roont,’ and 
her own maid stood by the bedside with ‘her: 
usual cup-of teai 

Mrs. Oarlyle’s fears: vanished: All around 
looked-cheerfal, and her spirits took a rise: at’ 
ones.’ What was morte rational thah for 
Janeta to have feltia’ littl nervous and out of 
sorts? Love affairs were: decidedly \ trying, 
and till the gentleman lad spdken’ ont); the 
Derinape denis fer oh — share ‘of ‘then. 

er s Nettie! shou & tardy-iwoder; 
perhaps ‘she distrusted: ‘her owt’ powers ‘of 
banishing Lady Claudine from his «niemory; 
No wonder shé waga littléweary and trotbled. 
To-day she would: be! herself againy'an@ his 


the -poor dear has -marriéd® 





aunt could give Jack a little hint thats 
courtship maybe a little too indefinite. 
“I think he was anxious about her fast 


night,” decided the widow, as she looked 


contentedly at her bright fire, ‘and I wilt 
take care he keeps so. i won’t go near 
Nettie till after breakfast, and I shall ‘look 
alarmingly grave it he asks anything abouther. 
What an absurd ides it was of his thaf’the 
child had s secret! Why, there never wat 
such an open-hearted, candid girl as Nettie 
That is why I love her so. I always detest 
young women who go about full of mystery, 
and steeped in romance up to their eyelashes. 
I wonld as soon coon suspect myself of a seoret 
as Nettie!” 

Breakfast was at ten. Mrs. Carlyle, albeit 
not an idle woman, had fallen into rather 
loxurions habits. Sometimes she rose earlier 
and wrote letters in her boudoir; but she 
never appeared beyond her own apartments tilt 
the gong sounded for breakfast, and this par- 
tionlar morning was no exception. 

“* Have you seen Nancy?” she demanded of 
her maid, as she arranged her hair. ‘ Howis 
Miss Leigh ?"’ 

‘“‘Nanocy says she left Miss Janeta very 
tired last night,” replied the woman, pityingly 
—for‘all-the servants adored Miss Leigh— 
‘‘ an@ go she thought she wouldn't disturb her 
till the-bell rang. It’s not often she’s late for 
breakfast." 

“‘ Nanoy is quite right; I don't think Miss 
Leigh‘ aile anything but fatigue, We dtové 
too-far yesttrday.” 

‘Lord Drew has sent more than once to 
ask after Miss Leigh,’’ observed the maid, 
with a smile, *’ but’ Nancy told the mam ehe 
was asleep.” 

Mrs’ Oarlyle: nodded approval; then; her 
toilet complete, she: sailed: downstairs ané' 
‘enteréd the breukfast-room just’ as the gong : 
sounded. 

Jack! came forward to meet her there. His’ 
eyes wandered round the room, as thougk 
seeking the younger, fairer face that wis wont. 
+o follow in the wake of hers. He was dis‘ 
appointed, and he showed it. 

“Ta Miss Leigh not coming ?.” 

“She is tired,” said Mra. Carlyle: with wolts 
assumed carclesshess. ‘1 don't think Janeta- 
is strong.”’ 

“And I am sure she is not,’’ returned Lord’ 
Drew, gravely. “The first time I ever: saw 
her I felt-she was a fragile creature whe 
needed carefal cherishing.”’ 

** Well; she shall have it while I live,” said: 
his aunt, as-she poured out the coffee. ‘ Jack, 
I have been so annoyed. I hada note from 
Susan Biden last night. She must have eent 
it over by hand, for I found it on the table ia 
my dréssing-room,”’ 

‘Don’t fret over it,” said Lord Drew, 
kindly. ‘' Begging letters’ are a curse that: 
riches bring on us. I know I have my shate. 
I had one last night; and from a person »whe- 
won't make such a good use of a helping hand: 
ag poor, overburdened Mrs, Biden.” 

Mrs, Carlyle opsned her eyes. 

‘It waen't a begging letter, I agreed some 
time ago with Susan, it was better for mote 
allow'her a trifle regularly. Jt was so pain- 
fal-for her t> be always asking.’ 

“Then if it wasn’t a begging letter, whe 
did-it annoy you?” 

‘It was about your cousin John!” 

Lord Drew frowned. 

““T had @ letter from that individual: him. 
self, He deoclares'he is tired’ of idlenees ‘and 
will settle to work in good earnest if I will 
find him‘ a post, and also-(he throws in thi¢ 
last as amatter of course) pay his debts, whieh 
amount toa few thousands.” 

** You won't'do it." 

Lord Drew sighed. 

“IT would do it tem times over if I conlé 


‘have any faith in his reformation, © Of 
course I shall answer his letter, and make 


inquiries,’ I gather from it that he is actually 
in uthoed.” 


the -neighbo' 
“ He is at Sdsan's.” 
Lord Drew started. 
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** We have mace a great mistake,” he said, 
sadly. ‘For the sake of my family name I 
wanted his worst offence kept secret, and you 
were good enough to agree to it. I see now 
it was wrong, knowing what had passed 
between him and Laura, we ought at least to 
have told her mother. ’ 

“*Bhe would not have believed it.” 

“We had proofs enovgh, Heaven knows. 
You eee, aunt, if Jobn is at the Cottage, it 
means just this. He is making love to 
Lavra.”’ 

**Mrs. Biden says he has quite reformed. 
Sbs wants me to let her bring him up to 
lanch. Poor Sasan, why can't she have a 
little common sense! She has knocked about 
the world enough to have picked up some!” 

“J envy her her faith. Remember, please, 
that we believed in Jobn until not so very 
long ago." 

“T oan never believe in him again.” 

“Nor can I. To deceive an innocent, 
trusting girl is enough to makehim unworthy 
otour name. It was not his fault that the 
wrong was only intended; he meant it to be 
actua).”’ 

“ Laura must be warned !”’ 

"* I doubt the good.” 

“Jack,” cried his aunt, “don’t you know 
that if he proposed to her to-morrow, if 
Alexander Carlyle himself performed the 
ceremony, it would be null and void?” 

“"No. That poor girl is dead,’’ said Jack, 
slowly, ‘‘I thought I had told you. I had 
the néws just before I came here! John is free 
te marry whom he pleases. We could only 
arge on Aunt Sasan that he had no means to 
keep a wife. She is not the kind of woman to 
have any pity on poor Sidonie,”’ 

The real cause of John Drew's banishment 
from the Piace was a secret between Mrs. 
Oarlgle and his consin. Only those two knew 
that he had enticed a beautifal girl from her 
home on the promise of marrying her—a 

promitg he never meant to falfil. For once 
the tempter had been overreached. Lord 
Drew got news of the proceedings and pursued 
the fugitives only to find they had been 
together long enough in Scotland for the law 
of tat country to declare them man and 
wife. Pretty, innocent, Sidonie had been 
saved the wrong intended her; and Lord 
Drew, who knew hia cousin pretty well, 
decided never to tell John how he had failed 
in his villainy. He waited till, tired of his 
new toy, he had left the poor girl alone in a 
strange country; then the peer introduced 
himself to her, and told her she was his 
cousin's lawful wife. He offered to find ont 
John, and insist on his doing her justice, but 
Bidonie refused. 

‘** He thinks me a burden, and I wonld take 
nothibg from him. It is enough for me to 
know I have a right to his name, that my 
father and mother need nct blush for me." 

Lord Drew found her a qniet, peacefal 
home, and settled a liberal allowance on her, 
He never mentioned her to his cousin. His 

mrse and his home were open to John as ever, 
eat his trust and faith in him had died. He 
kept Sidonie’s secret only for her own sake, 
and was quite prepared to come forward and 
accuse bis cousin of bigamy if he ever at- 
tempted to enter the bonds of matrimony. 
He also told the truth to Mrs. Carlyle, feeling, 
in jastice to the other ‘“ candidates,"’ she 
should know it. 

John Drew, careless about Scotch marriage 
law (though he had studied that of England 
effectually before he married the supposed 
heiress) had never guessed Sidonie could 
claim to be his wife. He knew his cousin and 
Mre. Carlyle had discovered her story, and 
that being prim old fogies (so he phrased it) 
it had turned them against him; but he never 
dreamed they knew more than he did. 

When he was planning to marry Miss 
Daval he kept his hopes a profound secret 
only because he knew enough of Jack and his 
aunt to be sure they would tell his betrothed 
about Sidonie if they got the chance; and he 

felt Janeta would throw him over, even at the 





es hour, it a whisper of that reached 
er. 

He had heard, by the merest accident, in 
one breath, of Sidonie’s death, and of Janeta’s 
being installed at the Place as his aunt's 
companion. 

With an address, worthy of a better pur- 
pose, he saw how to use both events to his 
advantage. Sidonie dead, it seemed to him 
the etriotest moralist could not consider her 
a barrier between him and marriage. Since 
many women believe in reformed sinners his 
aunt would surely think the réle of his saviour 
one worthy even of her favourite, If only 
Janeta would keep silence about that City 
church he foresaw a brilliant fature. His 
aunt would make him her heir. Lord Drew 
(be could quite believe his cousin in love with 
Nettie) would keep single, and in time he and 
his wife would be lord and lady of Alandyke. 
I¢ was a most charming place, only—Mr. 
Drew did not at all forget this—its success 
depended entirely on his wife. 

He had admired her in those days of 
summer idling at Dorbury ; but it seemed to 
him when he met her in the moonlight she 
was the loveliest creature he had ever seen—a 
woman for m men would dare much and 
suffer mnob. Yet she was his wife — aa 
irrevocably his ion as any mere piece 
of merchandise ht by his money. 

It was a lacky flake that had brought him 
to Yorkshire. True his réle of Laura's suitor 
was hardly combinable with the part he 
wished to play of Janeta’s lover; but such an 
accomplished actor as Mr. Drew would think 
nothing of throwing over the humble family 
at the Oottage when onoe, by their help, he 
had made good his entry into his aunt’s good 
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orrord Drew understood his scapegrace re- 
lative pretty thoroughly, but one thing puz- 
zled him, John must g as Laura 
Biden's lover. How would he get rid of that 
young lady when it suited him? The young 
nobleman Mrs. Biden would not care 
to lose a possible suitor for one of her girls, 
and that John would espouse the very ordinary 
Miss Laura he never imagined. 

Mrs, Oarlyle and Lord Drew disousred the 
family bl sheep very thoroughly as they 
sat over their breakfast, and they decided two 
things. Mrs, Biden should be informed that 
his broken-hearted young wife had not been 
many weeks in her grave; and though, if he 
presented himself at the Place he should not 
be denied an interview with its mistress, 
nothing should make her receive him as an 
invited guest, and he should not be introduced 
to Janeta Leigh. 

“He is just the kind of fellow to take a 
girl's fancy," said Lord Drew, with a sigh 
half of envy. ‘Aunt, why is it women always 
like a man who has been wild?” . 

Mrs, Carlyle shook her head. 

‘*T don’t know, unless we are fond of trying 
our skill as reformers ; but, please don’t imply 
that Nettie would care for a scapegrace like 

John; it makes me feel cold all over. 
henever I think of that unfortunate child 
he married I Jong to do something desperate 
to him, and yet I can’t help taking an interest 
in him.” 
Lord Drew smiled, 
“You will have every opportunity of 
roving your words, I think, aunt, for I quite 
Believe Mr. John will follow up his letter in 
person.” 

“T shall go out this morning,” said Mrs. 
Carlyle, promptly. She had never seen her 
former protégée since his fall from favour ; and 
though she was deeply impressed by his ini- 
quities, she had a kind of instinct she might 
relent if she met the scapegrace face to face, 
hence her quick decision to go ont. 

Lord Drew smiled. He was thinking she 
ee eS ee ae 
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nm air un kinsman was safely out of 
orkshire. 
“‘ Shall you take Miss Leigh?" 


‘If ehe is better. I am going up now to 





ses how she is. Lazy child, she surely must 
be dressed by this time!” 

Left alone, Jack did not linger in the break- 
fast room. He went upstairs, and was tarn- 
ing in the direction of his own apartments, 
when Mrs. Carlyle came towards him, white 
as a sheet, and with a kind of trembling in 
her usvally erect walk. 

Inatinct told Jack something was wrong. 
Something stronger than instinct warned him 
whom it concerned. The door of his little 
study stood open. He drew Mrs. Carlyle in 
there before he asked, — 

* What is the matter?” 

** Read that.” 

She was so miserably bewildered herself. 
The blow to her own feelings was so keen and 
sudden she never thought of the pain she 
might be inflicting on him. 

He read Janeta’s farewell letter 1 h 
from the first word to the last—read the 
pitifal adieu of the girl he would have given 
his coronet to protect from sorrow—noted 
the tear blisters on the paper. She was his 
second love. He cared for her with a passion 
pretty, frivolous Lady Claudine bad been 
powerless to awake, and in his hands was her 
confession that she had entered his aunt's 
home under false pretences, that she had been 
deceiving them all along; but Jack never 
classed Janeta with Lady Claudine, His love 
was so great as to give him an almost sablime 
faitb, and he restored the letter to Mrs. 
Carlye with the words,— 

‘* Heaven help the poor child!" 

‘But what does it mean?” demanded Mrs, 
Carlyle. ‘‘Why has she gone from a house 
where she received nothing but kindness? 
Who _ mysterious ‘ he’ she speaks of so 


Jack shook his head. 
“That ie her secret—the secret she kept 


from y 
Phong Carlyle started as though she had been 
Dg. 

“Was she false from the first? I 
asked her the first day I saw her if she had a 
lover, and she told me no. She declared she 
should never leave me to be married.” 

Mh Ne girl with 4° nye a ap 

avely. ‘No w a ie 

‘ore her would write them. No with a 
lover would talk of herself as utterly alone in 
the world.” 

“ But what does it mean ?’’ 

‘* She had a seoret,"’ said Lord Drew, slowly. 
‘Somehow, I always thoughtse. Her spirits 
were so unequal, and she often seemed lost in 
a reverie. Yes, that is how I understand it ; 
she had a secret which she believed would 
close your heart against her. Some wretch 
threatened to inform you of it, and rather 
than face your displeasure she has fied!” 

Mrs. Carlyle's face softened. 

“I hate deceit, but I don’t think I could 
_— been hard on Nettie, I loved herdearly, 

ack,’ 

“TI know you did, and I loved her too, with 
every fibre of my heart. Fool that I was not 
to tell her so before, and make her believe no 
secret in the world could change my feeling."’ 

‘*Bat what secret could it be?” dered 
Mrs. Carlyle—woman-like, she longed to solve 
the mystery—“ unless it was about a lover?" 

Lord Drew shook his head. 

*« She told me once she thought she should 
live all her life without knowing what love 
meant. She may have hada suitor. She ma 
even have been engaged to be married, bu 
would stake my oath she never had a lover." 

‘+ Where can she be?”’ 

‘*‘ We must find her. Aunt Janeta, promise 
ae will have her back, and comfort 
her?’ 

The widow looked troubled. 

‘Jack, don’t you think she should have 
trusted me; how can one help a person who 
runs away!” 

“She was no coward,” said Lord Drew, 
eagerly. ‘‘If she has fled, it is beoause she 
loves you so well; she could not bear to think 
of your looking coldly on her.” 
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Mra. Carlyle’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘ Youare better than Lam, Jack; goodness 
knows you have suffered enough from your 
fellow-creatures, and ycu have faith in them 
yot, You believe in my poor Nettic, while I 
am wondering what can have taken her 
away.” 

‘* You will know scon.”’ 

“ee How ? ” 

“All throvgh this letter the same idea 
breathes, Someone knows a dark secret in 
her life, and has threatened to tell it to you; 
perhaps they gave her the alternative of a 
heavy bribe. hether or no they will soon 
discover she has refased their terms, and 
appear here to fulfil their threat.” 

**T shall not see them.” 

* You must if weare to trace her!” 

‘*Oh, dear!’ sobbed Mrs. Carlyle, “it is 
terrible, and all her things are scattered about, 
and her bed has not been slept in. The ser- 
vants are sure to suspect something. Fancy 
the disgrace of it!" 

“There need be none. Who waits on Miss 
Leigh?” 

*' Hill’s niece, Nancy.” 

‘Then tell her the truth, that Miss Leigh 
has gone away on urgent business. She had 
to Leave so suddenly she conld not even wait 
to Lee youand settle details.” 

‘*'They would never believe me!” 

“My dear aunt, they can’t prove anything 
to the contrary, if only you can command 
your feelings and not break down! If youare 
oarefal to speak of Miss Leigh's journey as an 
ordinary event, why, eventhe most sceptical 
of your retainers can’t prove to the con. 





ary. 

Mrs, Carlyle forgot her petty worldly cares, 
and went back to the question which was even 
then tugging pretty hard at Jack's heart- 
strings. 

“Bat where do you think she ia?” 

He shook his head. 

‘What friends had she besides the people 
at Normanton and Mrs. Hutton? She spoke 
of Dorbury to me, Had she relatives there?” 

“She had no relations except her father 
and an aunt. I shal! telegraph to them, but I 
am sure it will be useless.” 

‘“‘ Then don’t telegraph | Why take the clerks 
into your confidence? [I believe myself she 
bas gone away, poor child, in utter despair, to 
hide herself from every creature who knows 
her. If that is so, we can do nothing but 
wait.” 

“We might wait till doomsday !” 

But she took Jack’s advice, so far as to do 
her best to hide from the household that she 
was as ignorant as themselves of Mies Leigh’s 
whereabouts. To servants, friends and rela- 
tions she told the same story. Janeta had 
been obliged to go away for a little while; she 
could not quite say when she would be back. 

The greater trouble had well-nigh swallowed 
up the less, and she would have forgotten 
John Drew's — at toe Cottage (save 
that it ensured her freedom from the Bidens’ 
continual visits) if on the third morning after 
Nettie’s loss the butler had not come in with 
@ strangely-perplexed expression. 

‘‘Mr, Drew is here, madam. He says he 
wishes to see you and Lord Drew on very 
particular business,” 

** Show him in the hall.”” Then as the butler 
retreated, ‘‘ Jack, you must stay till he goes. 
TI wont be left alone with him! How can I 
tell what this very particular business is 
about?” 

“7 can guess perfectly. Bzsiness with 
John always means money. I should say 
very particular business stood for a good 
round sum. Aunt Janeta, you had far better 
refuse. He has much more claim on me, 
aince he and I are the last of our race, whereas 
‘you have shoals of kinsfolk.’’ 

It struck them both, though, as Mr. Drew 
speared, his was not the expression of a man 
who had come to borrow money. He 
changed du his exile from —— 
Place, and not forthebetter. He looked older 
and more reckless, Thers was an unmistak- 





able stamp of ne’er-do-well on his face; and 
when « man’s features once bear the imprint 
of hia character, it is rare, indeed, if the 
character changes. 

“T have come on & most unpleasant duty,” 
he began, with a sanctimonious air, which 
fairly exasperated his listeners. ‘' Most un- 
pleasant to both of you, I fear.” 

‘‘ I’m sorry to hear it,” replied Jack, ‘ As 
you've neglected all your duties for so long it 
strikes me it would have been better to pick 
out a pleasant one for the start. However, 
Mrs. Carlyle and I feel quite equal to the 
shock, so I will ask you to proceed. What do 
you want here?”’ 

“* My wife!" 

If he had expected a scene at this abrupt 
announcement he must have been surprised, 
Jack, who knew that Sidonie’s marriage, 
though irregular, waa legal, at once applied 
the words to her, 

‘* Your wife is sleeping peacefully in Learoth 
churchyard, poor creature. The doctots gave 
her disease a good many learned names; but 
I say she died of a broken heart.” 

ing Drew looked a little ashamed of him- 
self, 
“‘ Sidonie always fratted over trifles!”’ 

‘‘ Your idea of trifles and mine differ,” said 
Mrs. Carlyle, firmly. ‘Now, you have had 
your answer; your wife is dead, and what 
should make you imagine she was here with 
me I can't think.” 

‘‘T have seen her in yourcompany. I——” 

Lord Drew interrupted him. 

“16 is impossible you can be mistaking my 
aunt’s companion, Misa Leigh, for your wifs! 
They have not a feature alike.” 

‘*Miss Leigh is my wife!" 

‘* What!” 

‘Tt's no use to make a ferment,’’ eaid John 
Drew, doggedly. ‘' She's treated me abomin- 
ably, and you two have helped her."’ 

Mrs. Carlyle telegraphed a direction to 
Jack, who understood and obeyed. 

“I don't fancy anything you can tell us 
about Mies Leigh will change our opinion. 
She was one of the sweetest, fairest girls 
Heaven ever made.” 

** Bat even you speak in the past tense.” 

‘We are all apt so to speak of those who 
are gone!” 

**Gone! Where?” 

“Heaven only knows. She left her home 
three days ago, driven to fight, as her fare. 
well letter clearly tells us, by the threats of 
some ecoundrel who wanted to betray her 
gecret.”’ : 

‘You had better choose your words differ. 
ently, Jack,”’ said his cousin. ‘I don’t con- 
sider myself a scoundrel, because I told my 
wife I should reveat our marriage!” 

‘* She was not your wife.” 

“T’'ll give you the name of the church, and 
you can go up to London, and search the 
register for last September if you like. I’m 
sare I ought to be the one to grumble, I 
believed the girl was an heiress. I- actually 
thought she had thousands in her own right, 
and she had not a penny piece!” 

‘Did she tell you she was an heiress?” 

‘She told me she was not; but there were 
only those two girls, and the other was a 
mere child! Everyone knew Mrs, Rice's 
apartments were taken for an heiress and her 
friend. Of course, [thought Nettie was the 
heiress."’ 

‘* And as euch proposed to her?" 

‘* Yes; she did me the honour to mistake 
me for you. I wanted money, she fancied a 
title. We were married and discovered our 
mutual mistake, My lady flew into a tan- 
trum. Nice and disinterested, wasn't it? 
Then she took flight! I was a widower 
within a few hours of my wedding—at least I 
thonght so, till I heard she was here under 
her maiden name,” 

It was good to see the glow of indignation 
on Lord Drew’s face. 

“* If you don’t leave the room, John, though 
you are my own cousin, I'll have you turned 





out! How dare you speak 
one you have so injared?’ 

‘‘]’ve not injured her. She’s the Honour- 
able Mra. Drew. I can’t help not being a rioh 
man!” 

‘‘She is Janeta Leigh,” said Lord Drew, 
“and has never been anything else! Your 
wife, Sidonie, only died some months after 
your supposed marriage with Miss Leigh.” 

‘“* Sidonie has nothing to do with it.” 

‘*Pardon me! You spent three weeks with 
her in Scotland. She bore your name and 
passed as your wife. She was the Honourable 
Mrs. Drew, and the baby boy who lies buried 
with her was your son and heir! "’ 

John Drew turned to Mrs. Carlyle; but she 
was firm, supported by Jack's pregence, 

‘* Leave us,’’ she said, with a simple air of 
dignity. ‘I don’t know, I’m sure, if the 
Drews are proud of you; bat I consider yon a 
disgrace to our family!” 

He went out without another word, foiled 
when he felt surest of success, and as the door 
closed on him Mrs. Carlyle burst into tears, 

‘* Jack, where is she? I hate concealment, 
but I can’é be hard on Nettie. Only think 
what she must have suffered—what she 
must saffer, still believing herself his wife!”’ 

‘* Her life must have been one long pain,’’ 
replied Lord Drew, ‘Oar work now must 
be to find her, and tell her she is free!’ 

And though he did not say so, Mrs, Carlyle 
knew perfectly if Lord Drew had his own way 
Janeta Leigh would not be lonely any more, 


(To be continued.) 


speak slightingly of 








ROY’S INHERITANCE. 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—(continued.) 


Roy raised his eyes to a picture hanging on 
the opposite wall. It was of a fair girl, with 
an exquisitely pretty face, and a cloud of soft, 
brown hair. 

Her hands were clasped, and her lovely eyes 
raised imploring, as if she were begging a 
priceless boon. 

It reminded him of Nora as she stood in the 
churchyard amongst the old grey tombs, with 
jast sach a look of intense wistfalness in the 
eyes she raised to his. 

A cruel, creeping flame was coming near it. 
In another moment the wire which held it 
would give way, and it would fall upon the 
heated floor, to be burnt to a cinder, like all 
the reat. 

He felt aa if rescue it he must. Quickly he 
went there and back, though he had a near 
shave, for close in front of him the flooring 
gave way under a heavy piece of furniture, and 
he nearly went with it. 

The end was very near. He had saved the 
picture, but for how long? 

Two particularly solid beams supported the 
floor in fhe corner where they had taken 
refage, or else it would not have stood for such 
a time. 

They would not burn through in a hurry; 
but the intermediate planks would give way, 
for the fire was advancing from both ends, 

The windows had cracked and fallen in ; and 
now through the openings came the water sent 
up by the Mountfalcon engine. 

At first it only seemed to do harm, for the 
flames licked it up, and seemed to burn with 
fresher zest; but gradually it took effect on 
those parts which it could reach. 

The fire in front grew duller, but the 
crackling behind of the burning landing grew 
louder and louder as the flames came on 
remorselessly, and the heat was tremendous. 

Heat engendered a maddening thirst, which 
was aggravated by the noise of the water 
splashing and hissing only a few yards away. 

Roy felt his fate was as hard as that of 
Tantalus in the mythology of old, and the 
thought carried him back to his boyhood, 

The happiest time of his life was when he 
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was a boy at Eton; the most miserable when 
Marion Hawkshaw jilted him for the man by 
= — 

ow he was face to face with death for the 
sake of her husband, and that husband would 
pass into eternity knowing nothing of the life 
that was slipping from him, with no grief for 
the wife whom he was leaving behind, 

He had loved her, an@ he had won her—not 
» love, but through his title and his 

Roy had loved her madly, and had lost her 
through his poverty. netlling else, 

She had been the evi! genius of his life, and 
he would breathe his last sigh in the house 
which called her mistress, doing her bidding 
to the very end ! 

What a strange medley it seemed! Wonld 
the girl with the haunting eyes ever desert a 
man becanee he was poor ? 

“Honiton! rouse up, man!” he cried, 
shaking the inert mass by the shoulder. 

You ve only got a few mibutes more of life! 
Don’t sleep them away!” 

Good heavens! what a fate it would be to 
be launched into eternity, knowing no differ- 
ence between life and death ! 

The Duke opened hig eyes, only to stare 
dally at the awfal sight before him, He 
opened his lips only to murmnr something 
inarticulate, as if neither fear nor any other 
sensation would ever touch him again. 

To most men under the ciroumstances it 
would ‘have seemed a pitifal waste of a valu- 
able life to save an utterly worthless one; but 
such a thought never entered Roy’s mind. 

The greater the Duke's helplessness, the 
greater the claim he had upon someone else's 
etrength—that was Roy’s way of looking at 
it. And he never regretted the generous 
impulse which sent him up the ladder, when 
the others held back, though he knew that it 
would cost him his life. 

The door hada bright redrimroundit. As 
long as it stood up it was a shield and a 
shelter; but when it fell their position would 
become untenable. 

Poor Honiton! To think he did not know 
that his beantifal castle, his loved wife, and 
all the good things of earth were going from 
him with every passing miante! Oh, 
heavens ! the fearful heat, the awfal thirst, 
could not be borne much longer! 

What was that? Voices close at hand—a 
knocking only just the other side of the wall! 
He called out as loudly as he could, and was 
surprised to find that the power of speaking 
had almost gone from him—bnut the answer 
came, and withitaspasm of hope, The wall 
was cracking, but so was the ceiling above 
their heads. 

He dragged the Dake as far from the wall 
as he dared, lest bits of broken brick and 
woodwork might fall upon him, It seemed 
impossible that at such a moment his sleep- 
ing intelligence shonid not be roused, A 
small hole appeared, just big enough for a rat; 
the door was giving way bit by bit, whilet 
tongues of flame shot through every slit or 
crack. The floor seemed to rock under their 


feet ; bits of burnt wood kept dropping from 4 


the ceiling, and their little oasis was narrow- 
ing every moment. The blows on the other 
side came with redoubled force; there was a 
great shower of bricks and mortar, and then 
at last a hand and arm became visible, as 
Lord Clavering shouted, ‘Come along!” 

“ Honiton, look alive, get through that 
hole!’ bat the poor Dake only raised dazed 
eyes to the queer, blanket-wrapped figure 
beside him. Then with the superbuman 
strength lent by necessity, Roy took the 
unwieldly form in his arms, and forced it 
head foremost throngh the opening. 

Eager hands clutched the Dake by the 


ow and dragged him throngh, but just as 


‘oy was following, and Andrewes caught 
sight of him, ceiling and floor. gave way with 
& crash of eplintermg wood and mortar, and 
to the coachman’s horror, his yonng master 
disappeared into a fiery chasm ! 

He tore downstairs, followed by Lord Cla- 
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vering, and they both fought their way 
through densest smoke and actual fiery flame 
till they reached the spot where he had fallen. 
There was no time to see if he was alive or 
dead, no time to be carefal about hurting 
broken limbs. It was only through using the 
utmost a they could live through the heat 
and smoke, 

They dragged him out as best they could, 
stopped to draw breath in the hall, then 
staggered back, quite overcome’ and unable 
to do more, Roy lay quite still, moving 
neither hand nor foot. The steward, with 
the help of some of the footmen, carried him 
into the library and laid ‘him on the sofa, 
whilst Lady Alice and Mra. Goodson hurried 
in with cotton - wool, flonr, spirits of wine, 
brandy—in fact, every remedy they could 
think of. 

The face was perfectly rigid, the fair hair 
was blackened, the beautifal features soot- 
begrimed, but the skin was not butnt. The 
precautions he bad taken -had answered their 
purposé, and thére. were no horrors snch ag 
the ekin coming off inthe wraps when’ they 
were gently drawn away. 

Whatever injuries he had suffered were 
from the effects of the fail, as well as from 
suffocation, bat either might have caused 
death. 

Lord Clavering, having recovered sufficiently 
to come and see after his old: friend, tried to 
pour some brandy into his moath, bat the 
lips were firmly closed under the: golden mous- 
taches. 

“ I’m afraid it’s all over,” he-said to him- 
eelf, with an uncomfortable lump in his throat. 
“ Sach a thorough good: fellow, and every- 
body was so fond of him!’ Andrewes was 
blubbering like a child; little stifled sobs 
came from the women. 

Somebody touched the steward's arm. 

‘‘Martin’s been found, sir!” in a hushed 
whisper. 

‘Eh? what! Poor fellow! How is he?” 

A shake of the head—and: both slipped 
from the room, just as Dr. Adair came from 
upstairs. 

He put the women quietly out, Lord Cla- 
vering, Fred Sinclair, Andrewes; and a few 
others remaining. 

Slowly he made his examination, every- 
one watching with the utmost anxiety, whilst 
the cold grey light of dawa filtered through 
the cracks in the shutters, and made every 
face look ghastly. The left leg was broken 
in the fall—and there were severe contusions 
on the epine and the left arm.. The patient's 
present condition was due to asphyxia. The 
usual methods were employed to improve the 
powers of respiration, bat at ficat without 
any effect; and the women—who-had been 
allowed to come in again—were reduced to 
a state of despair. 

The Duchess crept in softly, and stood at 
the foot of the sofa, heediess of her dishevelled 
hair, which hung in heavy masses. over her 
— a oe ag > looked aoe 
pinched, an@ haggard. . werecut down 
in the zenith of his manhood she would 
feel ag if the brave young soldier had paid 
the penalty due to her own unhallowed-love! 

‘‘Oh, Heaven, have mercy!” she gasped, 
with white lips, as her heart was torn with 
wild repentance. The door, which was ajar, 
was pushed wide open, and a strange figure, 
with bonnet all awry, mantle tossed on with 
every hook undone, and white, weary face, 
stood in the doorway. It was Grimper, the 
Mountfaloon housemaid. She had tramped 
all those many miles in the driving wind to 
see her young master either dead or alive. 

rossing the room quickly, after one wild look: 
at that rigid face. of cbiselled marble, resti 


passionate ory, like that of a wounded deer, ' 
which went to every heart, 

The ery seemed to wake Roy. out of his: 
stupor, as nothing else had dones| His eyes! 
opened; they travelled slowly from face to! 
l face, till they rested on the Earl’s, 





resting | ta 
so stilly on the velvet cushions, she flang her-'| her head. 
self down on her knves by the sofa, with a: 





' ‘‘Take me hore with yon,” he said very 
OW. 

Glad tears rusted into Lord .Clavering’s 
eyes ag-he nodded his head, but the words 
seemed like a stab to the Dachess. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIH. 


Tr was a lovely morning when Lady Claver- 
ing drove up to the Castle—oné lone figure in 
the Jarge brake. 

Tt was only balf-past six, buf she could not 
rest in her bed, and the whelé night, having 
been kept a prisoner by her husband’s orders, 
she had passed in running to and fro between 
her child’s sick bed and the window, 

The wind had gone down, and the sun shone 
as if in joyous mockery of the blackened zuins, 
which were still smoking, although thé fire 
wad SU) to be out, 

The of the fire-engines looked like long 
black serpents crawling across what had once 
been a lawn as smooth a billiard-table; and 
pieces of farniture, tables, chairs, pictures, and 
cabinets, were scattered in confusion over the- 


trampled grass. 

Lady Clavering shuddered as she looked up 
at the broken walls where the Dake's rooms 
used to be. 

As she stopped at the broad flight of stepe 
leading to the front door, she hesitated as to 
whether she would ask a few questions of one 
of the pelicemen who were standing about on 
guard before venturing into the houee. 

The doors were wide open, and, rather afraid: 
of asking anything, she mounted the steps, 
and looked timidly into the vast hall, which 
was strewn with dust and débris, and grimed- 
with smoke. 

Fragments of charred wood lay here and 
there on the marble floor, and the handsome 
Turkish mats were irretrievably spoilt. 

The door of the library opened, and-the 
Dachess walked slowly to the foot of - the 
stairs, when. she canght.sight of the d r 
little figure in the doorway, and hurried to- 
wards it with outstretched hands. 

The next moment she was sobbing on the 
Countess’s plump shoulder, 

There: could be no. greater contrast -than: 
between these two friends in the bright ‘sun- 
shine of that peaceful March morning. 

Lady Clavering’s coiffare was as- perfect as: 
usual, and her toilette, consisting of a long,. 
brown-plush mantle, a brown velvet hat, and 
a dress of softest fawn-coloured cloth, was as 
spick and span as if she had -juat. stepped out: 
of a band-box. 

Though she had been: through a night of 
grave anxiety, her pretty face showed no ign. 
of it, whilet Marion looked a wreck ! 

Her white evening dress was torn, scorchéd, 
and ‘blackened ; her hair was dishevelled ; her- 
beautifal face looked ten years older, and .avif 
it had not been washed for & month ; her dark 
eyes looked sunken and heavy, and yet ber 
first exclamation was,— 

“ Oh, dear Lady Clavering -I'mso happy!” 
and then she burst into tears.’ 

It was a marvellous tale, and it lost nothing 
in the telling. 

Roy Falconer had, behaved like a hero, Lord 
Clavering like another, and Honiton had re- 
covered the use of his limbs, and was hia: own: 
dear, good-bumonred self again ! 

“Bat, my dear, it’s a miracle!” exclaimed 
the Countess, wiping her eyes, for she had 
been obliged to cry out of sympathy. “I 
never heard of such @ thing in my life!" 

“Dr, Adair always said a shock might do 
it; bat I’d have burnt the house -down 2 
if I had really thought it. Oh! you can't- 
how I've suffered!” putting her hand to- 


“Thank Heaven it's over!” said Lady 
Clavering, dernentige as. she caressed her affec- 
slonately ‘“ Bat do tell me where I can find 


m and Roy? 
The Duchess pointed to the libi 
“ And now do go 


| arageled 


Take off all thase: 


things,’ -Up.4.torn end of 
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lace, ‘and: get.a. good rest. You look utterly 
worn out!” 

‘* My dressis,” with a weary smile. ‘I shallhe 
glad to be respectable. Look at my hair. Did 
you ever see anything like it? I fancy I had 
a diamond star in it, but it has gone. It 
doesn’t matter a bit. Do you know that 
Captain Falconer:is in sacha burry to get out 
of the house, that he won't: stay in spite of 
broken bones?’ 

Then: she turned away, for she saw Lord 
Clavering coming out of the library, and eay- 
ing she did not feel:equal to talking to anyone, 
she went wearily upstairs to look after her 
husband. 

Lady Clavering rushed into her buaband's 
arms, and then drew herself away to make 
cure that he was alive and well. 

He soothed her anxiety with a smile, telling 
her that he had lost some of his hair, injured 
his complexion, strained hie arms, and ruined 
his clothes, but that he was as well as ever he 
was in his life before. 

‘You've brought the brake. There's agood 
little woman! Now the next point is how to 
get Falconer into it.” 

‘Is he very bad?” anxiously, ‘Oh! 
Clavering, what's that?” her eyes nearly 
starting out of her head as she caught sight 
of the divan, with its black covering. 

‘* Martin—poor fellow | ’’ lowering bie voice, 
‘He waswsuffocated at the very beginning. 
There’s been no time to take him away. We 
have been too much engaged!’ 

‘Ob, I can’t stay here!” clinging to his 
arm, and: shaking from head to foot. ‘ If 
Roy’s coming, let us go and fetch him.” 

In order to quiet her he. took her into the 
— Thelple a mere _ of Roy, lying 
t 50 , entirely upset any com. 

she had. left. 

She thought her husband had deceived her 
—that he was really dead—and her tears 
dropped’ down:on the handsome face, which 
always smiled:so kindly on her child. 

Roy was either asleep or in a stupor, and 
had no idea. she: was there; but he groaned 


every nowand then in a way that went to her» 


Leart. 


It was terrible work to lift him on to the- 


mattress, and carry him through the hall to 
the carriage. 

The movement roused: him—ths pain made 
great drops of sweat break out on his fore- 
head, but he uttered’ no: sound, compressing 
his lips tightly together: in order to atifie 
& groan, 

‘You must come with us,’’ the Earl said 
anxiously to the doctor. 

“ All right, I'll follow.” 

“Bat can't you come'with us?” 

‘* There doesn’t seem'to be: much room,” 
looking at the very small. space left for the 
Earl and;Countess; “and, besides, I have 
another patient—young Sinclair. Lady Alice 
seems much distressed about him.” 

“ I had no idea he was hurt, plucky young 
fellow. Hemade no fuss!” 

Raising bis hat ‘he oe into the brake, the 
groom left the:horses’ heads, andthe carriage 
started ata very different pace to usual, 

Grimper looked after it as long as she could 
bee her young master's face,straining her sight, 
and — her aw coon a pathetic expres- 
sionin her usually grey eyes, that the 
never seemed capable of Before” r 

“ The last I vever see of him!” she 
said, with a stifled sob. 

‘* Bless your heart, my good woman!” said 
Mr. Mason, the steward; who looked: as ‘hag- 
gard’ and’ worn out as: everybody else. “ A 
soldier has nine lives like's cat,'and takes a 
deal of killing.. Captain Falconer will be as 
hearty as any of them before the spring’s over ; 
but you won't bealiveto look at him unless 
you go in and get a bit of breakfast. Andrewes 
is having a snooze somewhere, ”’ 

“ Then I must be off, or there’ll be a finefuss 
at the Hall. Good morning, Mr. Mason’! 
Glad the Dook ie himeelf'again. it’s kind a 
termpting*to a wife when her hueband’s half 





‘“ Not a doubt of it,” with a solemn look 


and a pursed-up mouth,as if he could re- | 


veal any amount of wicked dealings if his 
dignity would allow it. ‘‘ Good-morning!”’ 
* ” * * * 


Nora Macdonald nearly went wild with 
anxiety during that dreadfal night, when she 
had nothing to do but to wait. 

Sbe would have been far happier if she could 
have walked those weary miles like the house- 
maid, The distance would not:have daunted 
ber ; but she was bound not to leave Mounsfal- 
con, and she felt like a prisoner penned within 
the walls of the park. 

To go bed was useless, s0 she sat by the 
window watching that crimeon glare ever 
widening, and pieturing Roy Falconer always 
ina terrible position in: the middle of the 
flames, and performing the most wonderfal 
feats of courage and strength. 

He would be sure to work with all his heart 
to save the Duchess’s beautiful home, and, per- 
haps, the poor Duke would die forgotten by 
every body, till it would be too late to rescue 
him ; and then, in course of time, somebody 
would talk of the grand marriage in high life, 
when the Duchees of Yorkshire was going to 
marry her old love, and it would be a charm- 
ing ending to a romantic story, and everybody 
would say, ‘* How lacky !” 

Every thought raced in succession through 
her busy brain. Roy would certainly be burnt 
to death, or elae he would save Lady Alice. 
Ah! she had forgotten that he was engaged to 
her, and their mutual peril:would draw them 
closer together than ever. 

Yes, he would go after Lady Alice. She pic- 
tured him again climbing down a ludder, 
with her fair head resting on his shonlder— 
and then, of course, he would. remember the 
Duke, and go back to fetch him. 

The Duke would be so heavy that he would 
never be able to drag him out in time, and 
they would be crushed beneath the falling 
roof, or sink throngh a burning floor. 

In a paroxysm of terror she knelt down and 
poured out her whole heart ina fervent prayer 


to Heaven. He was 80 young to die—so brave | 


—s0 true—so noble! Oh! that he might be 
spared to bring back brightness and happi- 
ness to Mountfalcon, and to save the grand old 
name from dishonour! 

When she rose she felt more calm. Roy 
was in the bands of Heaven, and she must 
trust to its infinite meray. 
presently, with small hands folded on her 
lap, and long lashes resting on the softness of 
her cheeks. She dreamt of him vividly, and 
felt, when she woke with a start, as if hisdeep, 
blue, steadfast eyes had been really looking 
into hers, and a3 if her hands bad been held 
in his strong clasp. 

It was quite light, so she made her toilette 
and went out into the park, determined to go 
as far as she could-to meet Grimper, and then 
to wait for her at the postern-gate. When 
she reached it, it was suddenly thrown open, 
and a man came in with his hat drawn down 
over his eyes, 

“Noral” he a a tone of the 
greatest surprise, and she wae equally as- 
tonished to see Philip Faleoner, How grey 
and wan he looked in the bright morning 
light, as if the last night had added years and 
years on to his life! ‘Come out to hear the 
news?” he asked, with an attempt at a smile; 
and then, as if his feelings were 
too much for him, he broke out, ‘‘Do you 
know what has ? That thick-skulled 
nephew of mine has dragged the Duke out of 
the fire, and restored by a dramatic 
stroke, to health and reason 1”’ 

“« What do you mean?” breathlessly. 

** Honiton'’s as sane as you or I.”’ 

“ Aren't youglad?” looking at him with 
wide, © eyes: “ Last night you said you 
would die'to save him!” 

‘* There’s ® world of' difference between last 
night and the next morning,” he said wearily, 
as he leant against the stem'of a tree, “ The 
wine up there,” with a nod of his-head to- 








Bhe fell asleep | 





| Naw, do run off, there’s an angel. 


wards the Castle; ‘‘is very strong. I think | 
must have been drunk.” 

‘“‘T am sure you weren't,” she said, de- 
cidedly, with an instinctive feeling that he 
was rcetting up a falee plea—for a reason 
known only to himself. ‘‘ And, besides, you 
told me that you did noé go to the Castle?” 

**Of course I didn’t,” with a startled look 
in his eyes. “I said up there,” looking in 
quite another direction. ‘For goodness rake 
don’t spread that report abroad!” 

“I’m not likely to spread any reports with- 
out a oreature to speak to. But, tell me;iz 


everybody safe, was nobody hurt?” in a tone. 


of the deepest anxiety. 

** Nobody's dead except Martin. 
have been his own fault. Why should he 
have got in for it when all the others escaped? 
He was a fool to let himself be caught. And 
yet,” with a orafty look in his eyes, ‘‘ perhaps 
he bad his reason for it.” 

** Poor fellow, how very, very sad! Oh! if 
anyone hus been careless, dropped a match, 
and never picked it up, or done anything eles 
to cause the fire, how he will feel it now! He 
would feel almost like a murderer,” she said, 
in an awe-struck voice. 

“Confounded nonsense!” said Philip, 
roughly. ‘'A fire's a fire, and everyone must 
take his chance. Now, look here, child,’’ bis 
voice changing, “I've left a pocket-book in 
the drawer of my dreseing-table, and I must 
have it. Could you fetch it?” 

“Yes, Tl go. You sre sure nobody's 


; hurt?” looking up into his face with anxious 


eyes. 
‘‘None of the women. Roy’s pretty well 
done for from all I heard,’ he added, with 
brutal indifference. 

‘Done for?” she gasped, catching hold of 
a branch to support herself, whilst every scrap 
of colour left her cheeks. 

“No, no—only just enough to let all the 
women have an opportunity of petting him. 
I don't 
want a soul to know that I am here.” 

Nora gave a deep-drawn breath and pulled 
herself together; then, without a word, she 
hurried off, scattering the dew from last year’s 
ferns with her fleet steps. 

Though she had never been into Philip 
Falconer’s room she knew very well where it 
was, and found the pocket-book without 
difficulty. Crossing the hall she met Vena- 
bles, who opened his eyes wide at the sight 
of her, and let his gazs travel from her flashed 
+ ae to the pocket-book which she held in her 

and. 

“Gan I do anythirg for you, miss?” he 
asked, respectfully, ‘ft is early for you te 
be about.” 

“‘Grimper is not back yet. I want to mest 
her,” she said, hesitatingly, whilst her colour 
deepened, for she knew that be was wondering 
what she was going to do with the pocket- 
book, which he probably recognised. 

‘1 suppose it would not satisfy you for me 
to go instead?” with a half-emile. ; 

“No, I'm longing to hear all about it,” 
she said, with perfect truth, as she dartéd out 
of the door. 

‘* Well I never!" exclaimed the valet. “Tf 


never did see such an out and-ont-walking 


iece of hypocrisy in my life! She had got 
Mr, Philip's pocket-book in her band, and‘yet 
she throws Grimper ab me, ac if I were 
as blind as a bat!" 

A little further on, Nora nearly ran’ inte 
the housemaid’s arms. 

‘©Oh, Grimper, I’m 80 glad you've’ come! * 
she exclaimed eagerly. ‘I’m dying to hear.” 

“Then come back to the house, I’m dead- 
beat,’”’ with a groan, as she dragged her weary. 
limbs along, 

“Bat just tell me—is Captain Falconer 
safe?’ catching hold of her black mantle. 

“T'll tell you as I go along, for if I stop:I 
shall’ érop.” 

“Phen do go slowly, and I'll run after you,” 
and without thinking of the construction that 
might be put upon her actions, Nora ran off 
in the direction of the postern- gate. 


It must 
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- knew it!’’ exclaimed Grimper, with a 
malignant gieam in her eyes. ‘ That young 
huesy’s up to no good, and I'd be after her 
like a shot if I could get another pair of legs; 
ut sakes alive! how they ache !”’ 





CHAPTER XXIxX, 


Movxtritcon settled down into its usual 
silence and dreariness, and Nora Macdonald 
was ‘‘as dulles dull could be.” Philp Fal- 
ooner never came again after that secret visit 
in the morning; and though she did not like 
him, and her mind was filled with vague sue- 
picions against him, she missed the excitement 
of his visits. 

She would even have been thankful to see 
her mysterious friend, “Fred,” but there 
was no advertisement from him in the 
Hillingdon Herald; and in the long account 
given of the fire at the Castle, she could not 
guess that the Mr. Sinclair, who had behaved 
so bravely, and was now suffering from hia 
injaries, was the young man who had bebaved 
#0 boldly, and called her “‘ darling” without 
being scolded. 

Kind Lady Clavering would have the plea- 
sure of nursing Roy Falconer; and Lady Rose, 
&8 s00n as she recovered from her own illness, 
would come and chatter to him ag often as 
she was allowed to. Under such kind care he 
was sure to get betier; and, whilst he lay on 
his sick bed, would he have one thought to 
spare for the other little girl -who could not 
come to him, but whose dreams were fall of 
him night and day ? 

Noé likely, for his mind was already pre- 
judiced against her; and there was Lady 
Alice at the Castle, always near at hand, to 
cheer him in his hours of despondency, and 
to charm him into forgetfalness of his suffer- 
ings by her beauty and sweetness, She would 
gein the reward, but it was Nora who was 
working for him secreily through the long 
weary cays, who would get not a single grain 
of gratitude, 

Spring changed into the glory of the sum- 
mer, but the sun was the only visitor who 
dared to intrude into Mountfalcon ; and one 
day was so much like another that it was 
difficult to keep count with time. 

The old lord grew more silent than ever, 
and sometimes, after sitting opposite to him 
for hours, and enduring the gaze of his sunken 
eyes, Nora would rush out into the park to 
get rid of an intolerable feeling of oppres- 
sion. 

She was allowed to have Griselda occasion- 
ally, and the pretty creatare seemed delighted 
to carry her ; but the rides were spoilt by being 
always confined to the limits of the park, and 
she grew tired of passing the same trees, the 
same deer, and the same clump of ferns time 
after time. 

It was very hard, when the fresh young 
blood was running s0 lustily in her veins, to be 
shat out from all the dissipations of youth. 
Even a garden- party seemed as if it would be 
& vision of delight, although Mary and Jane 
often protested that all entertainments of the 
kind were fearfully slow, and as to a game of 
tennis with dear old Jack, it would seem quite 
exquisite fun! 

What an untidy harum-scaram sort of 
couple they used to be, enough to make Mra. 
Prinsep's hair stand on end, and to cause even 
kind Uncle Edward to look grave ! 

But now she was tidy, and as properly be- 
haved as any girl in the propsrest of schools, 
and, needless to say, she wasn’t half eo happy. 
To add toher unhappiness the Viscount seemed 
to have turned against her ever since the 
night of the fire. 

‘She caught him sometimes looking at her 
with a steady, reproachfal gaze that she felt 
almost unbearable, 

Grimper wasalso more insolent than ever, 
and Venables, though respectful, was very dry 
in his manner. 


(To be continued.) 





HOPE. 
—o— 


Sue's nota simple attribute .. 
This cheery hope of mine, 
Bat to my inward vision is 
A maiden halt divine— 

A visitor from kindly beaven, 
With something yet of earth, 
In danclog eyes, in tripping feet, 

In banoyanoy and mirth, 


Her fresh young cheeks are radiant 
With dawn's celestial light, 
Heaven ig reflected in the eyes, 

So true and clear and bright. 
Her voice is like some happy bird's 
That greets the waking morn, 
And as she carols, in my soul 

New energy is born. 


She braves the atorm and lifts her face 
To catch the dropsof rain, 

The winds sweep thro’ her floating robes, 
And angrily complain. 

The thunders roar, the lightninge flash, 
She laughs at din end glare, 

The sunshine fiods her laughing still, 
Wringing her storm-biown hair. 


Her rosy fingers guide me on, 
She dances all the way, 

And talks to me in vibrant tones 
Of glorious ‘* some day.” 

The withered leaves nbout my feet, 
And flowers pale and dead, 

I cannot see them while she points 
To fairer bloom ahead. 


Oh, lovely maid! look on me e'er 
With steadfast eyes ashine, 
Lift up thy passioned face and smile, 
Pat thy firm hand in mine ! 
Draw closer. closer to my heart, 
For ever there to bide, 
Cleave thou to ms as I to thea, 
Whatever may betide | 
C. G. T. 


CINDERELLA’S MARRIAGE. 


—_—*o:i— 


CHAPTER VII. 
A FACE AT TSE WINDOW. 


In the morning Captain Carbonnell's foot 
was 60 painfal that he bad to send an excuse 
by his valet for not appearing at breakfast ; 
and shortly afterwards Lord Thoroleigh came 
up to inquire how he was, and to suggest that 
a doctor should be eent for. 

To this, however, Bertie would not agree. 

‘*I¢is nothing,” he said. ‘‘ A couple of days’ 
rest, and some cold-water bandages will do as 
much for meas any doctor. I shall get Littie 
to assist meinto the library, where I shall be 
out of the way ; and there I shali lie down on 
the couch, and play invalid.” 

‘“‘ Not a very lively prospect!’ commented 
the Eari, who wondered how it was the young 
man looked co pale and haggard. ‘ Shall I 
ask Christabel to come and read to you?” 

‘* Not for the world!" exclaimed Bertie, 
hastily, Then, seeing Lord Thoraleigh’'s 
look of surprise, he added, ‘' I am sure Chris. 
tabel will have plenty to do in unpacking, 
and seeing that all preparations are made for 
your guests, who are to arrive to-morrow.”’ 

“ That is true,’ observed the Earl, who was 
somewhat relieved to find his polite offer of 
his daughter's cervices had not been accepted. 
* Still I don't like the idea of your being alone 
all day, and I shall not be able to be with you 
in consequence of # business interview I have 
with my lawyer, who is coming down from 
town on purpose. By the way, he added, 
as a sudden idea strack him, ‘how would you 








like your former protégée, Miss Richmond, to 
keep you company?” 
Bertie accepted the suggestion with alacrity. 
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Strange to say, he felt that he could endare Lu- 
cinda’s preseros, thengh thet of onvone else 
would have been distasteful to him. 

Accordingly, Lord Thornleigh informed 
Mona Lisle that she could have a holiday, and 
go for a long ride with the groom, while her 
governess was despatched to the library, laden 
with a heterogeneous assortment of books, 
papers, and magazines, 

To Bertie there was something soothing in 
the mere appearance of Lucinda as she came 
in, with her light footstep, dressed quietly, as 
usual, in grey cashmere, @ red rose pushed in 
her bodice at the throat, and lending her attire 
the glimpse of colour it needed, 

She took her seat on a low chair at the bot- 
tom of the couch, and, in accordance with his 
request, began to read. Not that hecared one 
little bit for any news the psper contained, 
only if was easier in his present frame of 
mind, to pretend to listen, than to have to 
talk. And besides, it was pleasant to watoh the 
girl, and to hear the musical rise and fall of 
her clear voice, even if he took no heed of ths 
words it spoke. 

The library was a large, oak-panelled apart- 
ment, with a gothic roof, and stained-glass 
windows. 

It was—or rather had been —handsomely 
farnished in polished oak and morocco leather, 
but chairs, tables, carpet and curtains were 
all considerably the worse for wear. As & 
matter ef fact, the room had not been refar’ 
nished since the present Harl succeeded to 
the title and estates; and its condition plainly 
intimated to the observer the painfal fact that 
the exchequer of Thornleigh Castle was get- 
ting very low indeed, 

On this particular morning one of the 
leaded casements was open, and a branch of 
Gloire de Dijon roses nodded across it, send- 
ing into the room delicious wafts of perfame, 

The sun was shining gloriously from a per- 
fectly azure sky, and a robin perched on a 
laurel bash outside was singing a plaintive 
little ditty, that was still very sweet. 

How happy Lucinda was, no words can tell. 
The thought that it was in her power to do 
anything—no matter how trivial—for the man 
who had done so much good for her, thrilled 
all her palses with delight. If she had been 
offered all the Empires of the world she would 
not have taken it in exchange for her place at 
Bertie’s feet ! 

She stayed with him till luncheon time, and 
came back half-an-hour afterwards, on finding 
that her pupil had not yet returned from her 
ride. With her she brought a bunch of pansies 
and mignonette she had been in the garden to 
gather, and she blushed a little as she shyly 
laid them on the table by Bertie's side. 

“This is very good of you!” said the young 
man, smilingly, lifting the tiny bouquet to his 
face, and inhaling the scent of the mignonette. 
“I like pansies. Do you know what they 
mean?” 

She shook her head. At school she had 
learned two or three different languages, but 
that of flowers was not amongst them. 

“‘They have two significations,” observed 
the soldier, musingly. ‘‘ One is thought, and 
the other heartsease. Shall I take i¢ as an 


omen, little Cinderella, that you have brought - 


me heartsease ? ” 

Lucinda made no reply, and Bertie’s eyes 
strayed away from her face to # likeness of 
Lady Christabel that hung on the wall oppo- 
site. He sighed deeply, then said, with some 
abruptness,— 

“ Have you seen Lady Christabel to-day?" 

“No; bat I heard her maid telling Mrs. 
Lipton that she was not well, and did not in- 
tend leaving her room untilevening.” = 

‘ Not well!" Bertie repeated, half raising 
himself on his elbow, in sudden eager anxiety, 
“ What is the matter with her?” 

‘Oh, nothing serious—only a headache, I 
believe.” 

The young man sank back on his onshions 
again, with a sigh of relief. It is difficult to 
describe the exact attitude of his mind to- 
wards Lady Christabel. Her conduct to him 
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had been as heartlessly oruel as it was possible 
to be, and yet he found a thousand excuses 
for it. He knew, as well as she did, that she 
was utterly unfitted to be the wife of a poor 
map, and so he tried to persuade himself that 
it was her education, not her heart, which 
was answerable for the faults of her cha- 
racter. 

Even in the first bitterness of her rejection 
he did not blame her as she deserved to be 
blamed—he even comforted himeelf, in a half- 
hearted sort of way, with the reflection that 
in spite of everything she loved him. 

Lucinda wondered what it was that brought 
the expression of deep sadness which every 
now and again swept over the young man’s 
face. Onoe, she thought she would ask him 
if he had any great trouble on his mind, but 
shyness, and the fear of being deemed in- 
trusive, restrained her. 

A silence had fallen between them. The 
afternoon sunlight came in gorgeously-coloured 
patches through the stained-glass windows, a 
slumbrous heat filled the room, and not a 
sound disturbed the stillness. Bertie had 
closed his eyes; Lucinda’s gaze was fixed on 
the glimpse of sunny uplands jast visible 
through the open window. 

All in a minute she sprang to her feet, 
uttering a quick cry of terror that made Car- 
bonnell fancy she must be hurt. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ he asked, and 
before answering she knelt at his side and 
took his left band in both hers, as if with 
some vague idea of protecting herself. 

‘That face—the face at the window!” she 
exclaimed, shuddering convulsively. ‘ Did 
you not see it?”’ 

“I saw. nothing—bnt that is not wonderful, 
for I believe my eyes were closed. Why 
should a face at the window alarm you to 
such ap extent?” 

She did not answer for 2 moment, but still 
continued to tremble as violently as ever. 

“Don’t be frightened, little girl,’ the 
soldier added, kindly, throwing his arm round 
her shoulder with a certain brotherly fond- 
ness, ‘ There is nothing to alarm you in the 
fact of a tramp coming round the side of 
the Castle, and peeping in through an open 
window!" 

“Bat it was not a tramp,’’ returned 
Lucinda, in a low whisper, “or if it were— 
it is one I know. The face was that of my 
uncle /”? 

It was Oarbonnell’s turn to look dis- 
composed now. 

“Nonsense!” he exclaimed, after a pause, 
‘* What should bring your uncle here? You 
have been victimised by your fancy.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed I have not !’ she rejoined, 
—— earnestly. ‘I knew him in an instant-— 
and, what is more, I am sure he knew me!” 

The young officer began to laugh. 

“You are very fanciful, Cinderella, You 
forget how much you have changed in these 
three years. Why, even I did not recognise 
you when I saw you first!” 

“No; but you had not seen me s0 often as he 
has, and so you would be more likely to forget 
ee 

his was true, and Bertie could not con- 
tradict it. 

“If it were not for this foot of mine I would 
go and search the grounds, and find out what 
brings the fellow here!” he said, with some 
irritation. ‘Ring the bell, Cinderella, and 
tell them to send Little to me.”’ 

When the valet appeared his master gave 
him a description of the intruder, and instruo- 
tions to try and find him, and ask him what 
his businees was. 

Little at once went into the grounds ; but, 
after about three-quarters of an hour, returned 
to say that his search had been fruitless. 

“I not only couldn't see him, sir,” said the 
servant, in his own aliarly quiet manner, 
“but I couldn't find anyone who had seen 
him. The lodge. keeper was certain he hadn't 
come in through the gates, and none of the 
gardeners had seteyesonhim. If,” continued 
Little, with a furtive glanoe at Lucinda, “ the 





young lady had not been co sure, I should have 
thought ehe only fancied she saw someone.” 

The valet withdrew, and: Bertie was much 
inclined to echo his last words, 

Lucinda, however, still kept to her former 
opinion, and was quiet and preocoupied during 
the rest of the afternoon. 

At about five o'clock she left the library ; 
and, as she was going upstairs, she saw through 
one of the windows a dogcart drive up to the 
principal entrance of the Castle, and a young 
man alight. 

The appearance of the young man was 
pecoliar. He was short, stout, and rosy, with 
a face brimming over with good humour. His 
figure was decidedly plebeian; nevertheless 
there wag something about him—whether in 
his expression, manner, or pose, it would be 
difficult to say—which at once stamped him 
as an aristocrat. 

It chanced that as the girl was looking 
through the window Little passed by on his 
way downstairs, and some impulse of curiosity 
made Lucinda say to him,— 

“Do you know who the visitor is who is 
expected to-day?” 

“Yes, miss. It is the Marquis of Earn- 
cliff.”” 

The valet spoke with perfect respect, and in 
the low, impertarbable tones usual to him; 
but hia eyes were raised for a moment to the 
girl's face, and there was something pecoliar 
in them that made Lucinda feel awkward and 
uncomfortable. 

They seemed to say,— 

“Ah, ah! my fine young lady! You have 


_had a rise in the world. You are lifted above 


your station; and I, who saw yon first as a 
little, ragged, scarecrow of a girl, am expected 
to do you honour—I, who, in my goal, despice 
you! and would consign you to the gutter 
from whence you came!” 





CHAPTER VIII. 
A SURPRISE. 


On the next day several other guests 
arrived, and Lady Christabel was in her 
element, dispensing a hospitality which her 
{father could ill-afford. 

Carbonnell’s sprain proved to be of more 
consequence than he had fancied, and it kept 
him a prisoner to the library for nearly a 
week. 

Daring all this time Lucinda spent her 
afternoons with him, as the Earl said it would 
not hurt Mona to have holidays after lancheon 
—a concession of which the young lady did 
not fail to avail herself, for she liked scamper- 
ing across the country on her pony’s back, far 
better than learning leseons. 

Bertie often wondered what he should have 
done if it had not been for Lucinda during 
these wretched days of inaction, when he had 
not the spirit to read, and his own thoughts 
were too miserable for him to care to indulge 
them. 

Lady Obristabel looked in to see him 
occasionally, but not very often ; and, indeed, 
the multiplicity of her engagementa would 
have prevented her seeing much of him, even 
if she had been so inclined. 

She knew that the governess read to him, 
bat that there was any tie between the two, 
beyond that of mere acquaintanceship she did 
not suspect; for the Earl, in accordance with 
Bertie’s wish, had refrained from telling his 
daughter anything of Lucinda’s previous 
history. 

As Carbonnell'’s foot got better he began 
to take little walks in the grounds, leaning on 
Lucinda’s arm. These walks generally took 
place early in the afternoon, when all the 
male guests of the Castle were out shooting, 
and the ladies had not returned from lunching 
with them ; and, if he had not been in such a 
dejected state of mind, the officer would have 
enjoyed them, for the governess was certainly 
a@ very delightfal companion, and all her 
efforts were directed to the task of pleasing 
him. 





As it was, he could not appreciate her 
attentions at their truo valae, for he was 
haunted by the vision of Lady Christabel as 
she had looked when he saw her driven off, 
arrayed in a tailor-made dress of faultless 
cat, which had showed off her splendid figure 
to the utmost advantage, and a coquettish 
felt hat, in which was stuck the wing of a jay 
that Lord Earncliff had shot, and presented 
to her. 

To think of the Marquis sitting by the side 
of his betrothed, whispering in her ear all 
sorts of tender words, was maddening to 
Bertie. Perhaps, if he could really have seen 
them together, he would not have minded go 
much, for the Marquis was very far from 
being of a romantic turn of mind ; and though 
he thought love-making all very well ia its 
way, he had not the smatlest idea of letting 
it interfere either with his sport or his digea- 
tion. 

He was a most enthusiastic sportsman, 
and wearied Lady Christabsl very consider- 
ably by his unceasing chatter about the birds 
he had hit, and those he had missed—of ham- 
merless guns and special cartridges. Then, 
at lancheon time, he applied himeelf with the 
heartiest good-will to the game pies, or 
lobster salad before him, and his betrothed 
was not treated to much of his conversation 
until his appetite was thoroughly satisfied. 

Lady Christabel was not altogether pleased 
atthis. It is true she was not in love with 
Lord Earncliff; nevertheless, he was a man, 
and therefore she coveted his admiratioh and 
exclasive attention. 

Many were the comparisons she instituted 
between him and Captain Carbonnell—and 
they were invariably to the nobleman’s dis- 
advantage ! 

She was wise in her generation, for she 
had quite succeeded in being off with the old 
love while she was on with the new, and was 
carefal not to give Lord Earncliff cause for 
jealousy, by evincing anything more than a 
cousinly interest in Bertie. 

One day, when Lucinda went, as usual, into 
the library, she found the young man busy 
writing letters. 

He looked ap as she entered, and smiled— 
a rather wan emile. 

“No walk for me this afternoon, Cinder- 
ella!” he eaid, laying down his pen for a 
moment. ‘'I have some correspondence here 
that I must answer, and I sban't have finished 
writing before five o'clock or thereabouts.” 
Then, seeing her look of disappointment, he 
added, kindly, ‘* But you need not be deprived 
of your walk, you know. It is a lovely after- 
noon! go out into the park and enjoy it!" 

Lucinda turned silentiy away, thinking to 
herself that a walk would not bring her much 
pleasure in his absence. 

If she had dared make the request she 
would have asked to be allowed to stay and 
sit quietly in the library while he wrote; 
but maidenly ahame held her silent, and she 
obeyed Bertie by going across the park, and 
down the cliffs to the seashore. 

It was a lovely September day—the esky as 
blue as sapphire, and the sea breaking into 
millions of of dimpling ripples beneath it. 

Lucinda, having no object in view, wan- 
dered along in a desultory sort of way till she 
came to that part of the beach, which she 
fancied must be immediately below the Castle 
itself. 

Here the shore was very rough and rooky, 
and the cliffs rose high in an almost perpendi- 
cular ascent, biack,and grim, and destitute of 
vegetation. 

Presently if struck the young governess 
that her pupil was making a collection of 
ehells, and she recolved to look for some, Ags 
well do that as yield to her own sad thoughts! 
For Lucinda knew now that she loved Bertie 
with all the strength and power of which her 
nature was capable; and she knew, too—how 
could she help knowing ?—the deep gulf which 
separated them, and which, cbe told herself, 
must keep them for ever asunder. 

While she was looking for the shells, she 
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found. herself at the entrance to @ cave; and, 
pred by some impulse of curiosity, phe 
solr 
was. long, dark, and low,.and was so far 
oon in the cliffs that it seamed hardly prob- 
able it was entered once in ten years. There 
was. nothing special in its pEpanrnne® neither 
pag there any shells ; and Lucinda was just 
point. of oing ont--for. even on this 
qefpenoin 2 ay the atmosphere felt gold 
ao damp—when her eye.wes.caught by some- 
ey ee lying on the floor ;,and, on; pick- 
* pp, she found it to be a,.small metal 
Sey half-filled with, wax matches. 

She struck one of these and held it high 
above, her head, and, by its faint illumination, 
was enabled to see her surroundings better. 

Thé cavern seemed to extend for some dis- 
tance, speseniint, as if went on, to a space 
s0.small that a child could not stand upright 
in it, 

As the first woh went an ey 4 strack 
spethey, and thes er gaze fell on the case 

teelf, ahd she gave a sort of little smothered 
pang for though nearly three yeara had 

d since she last.saw it, it was, neverthe- 
tesa, perfectly familiar to her, and she recog- 
nised it at once, as one that had belonged to 
her uncle, James Revel. 

There was no mistaking it, even if hia ini- 
tials, roughly scratched with the point of a 
penkaijte, had not been there to make assur- 
ance doubly sure. What bronght it there— 
who could have dropped it save James Revel 
himself ? 

Licihda felt sick and giddy, and sat down 
on,@ slab of rock near which she stood. She 
wanted to think—for she had an instinotive 
idea that the time had now come, when it be- 
came her duty to inform Carbonnell of certain 

articplars inher past life, which ahe hereto- 
ore, from a mistaken sense of honour, kept 


secre 

he questioned her concerning her 
rel she had told him as little as possible. 
She Had never hinted at the real truth, which 
was that her unole was a receiver of stolen goods, 
and frequently concerned—though not actively 
—ia daring robberies and housebreakings. 

It was only a little while, before her flight 
trom the house in Rotherhithe, that she had 
learnt this herself, and then the knowledge 
had come to her quite accidentally, and her 
unele had made her swear a colemn oath never 
to:divalge it. 

The girl had religiously kept her oath, though 
adier giving it, she bad, in very sickness of 
heart at the wickedness and misery by which 
she was surrounded, tried to escape from it all 
by & self-sought death, 

Bat now, coupling the finding of the match- 
box, with the appearance of her uncle at the 
library window, a few days ago, she was con- 
fronted by the suspicion that a burglary at 
the Castle might be in contemplation, and that 
James Revel had come down beforehand, for 
the purpose of making the necessary obser- 
vations. 

If this were go, then clearly it was her 
daty to inform the Earl, so that precautions 
might be taken, and the plans of the thieves 
defeated. 

Lucinda rose suddenly, like one who has 
taken a resolution, and, striking a match, she 
earefally examined the floor of the-cave, to.see 
whether there were any marks of footsteps in 
she light soil and rubbish with which it was 
strewn. No, she could not see any, but she 
#aw something else, and that was a track of 

hali-burnt vestas, leading up to the end of the 
cave, as if someone had been strikingthem in 
order to guide him in the darkness, 

Btooping down, so as to follow the trail, she 
found herself stopped at the end by a pile of 
gorse and brushwood—which seemed as if it 
had»been recently moved. 


(‘Dhe girl had no difficulty in pushing it 
aside, and then she saw before her an open- 
ing—just large enough to admit of the passage 
of a man’s body if he went on all-fours. 
Without a moment's hesitation she crept 
through, still holding the vesta-casein her band. 
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Presently, ; wmidened, and a 
glimmer;of, Li — like & star,.some, dia. 


Laainds kept . eset = 1 pea y .0n, and ia con ane ae 


seers wc meh neg tha 


was able Bpxight ia 
She did not stay to ask hereelt ‘where.ahe 
was ~or- whither this 


After s series.of indi 
ings, ahe found -herself ina s 
chamber, 


It like | 
the walle and roof of which, 


all sorts of shells were arranged: in canio 

and. fantaatio patterns. How it-was lighted 
and vyeutilated ahe oould wabtalls bat as it. was 
neither.dark nor olose, it followed.as a neces- 
sity that some~ artificial chad - 
adopted for, introducing light and. gir. 

This, however, seemed likean ante-chamber, 
and.led.om4e.amuch larger and more lofty 
cavern, at the entrance of which Lucinda 
stopped in terrified amazement. And indeed, 
& more fod. awe-inspiring scene oan 
hardly be imagined, than the one on which her 
eyes rested. 

Let the reader imagine a huge cavern, roofed 
and walled with shells—of all sizes, shapes,and 
kinds —arranged in perfectly synametrical pat- 
terns, and; showing every variety of .golour. 


apparently of i 
spiral-flame burned with a bright, but steady 
radiance, and immediately beneath this, on a 
raised.dais, was a large lidless stcne coffin, en- 
closing a second one made.of glass. 

Torongh this second one, the body of the 
corpse it contained could be seen with perfect 
distinctness, swathed in, maummy-like wrap- 


pings, that only left visible a portion of the}; 


face—that of a man. 

An intense silence reigned in the cavern, 
which was filled with a sort of aromatic odonr, 
like the scent of incense, or burning spicee. 
From whenoe it came Lucinda coald, nos see, 
for the place was dusky with a perpetual twi- 
light which only the fains fame of the lamp 
iliumined. 

Involantarily the young girl stepped. back 
into the antechamber, overcome with terror at 
the strangeness of the sight. Had she come 
upon seme vault, where, ages ago, men had 


been accustomed to deposit theirdead? This} Bap 


could hardly explain the matter, seeing oy 
the lamp must need constant. re 

No; there must be:some other aolation of the 
mystery, but what it was she could nob even 


guess. 

As fastas sheooald she harried back by the 
way dhe had come, until at length she stood 
in the open air with the sea in front of her, 
and the series of oaves.at the back, She 
breathed a:sigh of deep relief, and: was.about 
to turn inthe direction of the Castle, when a 
shadow fell across her path, anda man’s voice 
said,— 

‘‘S8o0 I have found you, Luoinda, after all 
this Jong Aime!” 

The: man who. accosted her was of middle 
heighth,.and exceedingly wiry frame. His age 
might have been between thirty-five 
and fifty; and hie face, which was dark and 
sallow, was chiefly remarkable for a pair of 
piercing black eyes, which squinted) most 
atrociously, and added to the sinister:efeet of 
his general. appearance. Decidedly & very un- 
pleasant person to meet on a dark nigh; or in 
a lonely.spet ! 

** Unele! " came from Lucinda's white lips, 
while.she clasped her: hands together, and cast 
a quick glance round, as if seakivg for help. 

“ Yes, my dear; your long-lost uncle, who 
has wept for you as dead, and ia therefore all 
the more rejoiced to meet you in the flesh once 
a Well, haven't you a -weleome for 
me?’ 


mysterious, coxnid 
_ She had atanted with the in- | exclaim: 


y | \cble-held, ont, bis chand,dbnt dhe girbalrank 
} 7 
ogni ed to keep some degree of aeli-posses- 


"Phe man onieslly. 

* Upon amy sword, young dady, I cannot 
Gesien payed ichoems your Jeoks; that you are 
very glad to see me!” 

Phe satire in his voice seemed: to rouse the 
girl's spirit. 

—' drew herself. up, and tazned upon. bim 


C Why should I be. glad: to. sees you?’ she 

ed, her dark eyes Asshing scornfally. 
‘Have you ever given. me:canse to.doany- 
thing save.execrate. you? Have I.ever:had a 


. ee word, a generous action, icom you in all 


my 

‘As to, that,” he .said, with a show of 
33 | bravado, ‘‘the mere fact of my supporting you 
ought to bave been enough to an ae oa grati- 
tude. I em —— 

Your poor auaot Maria.is a. will be 
sorry to-hear that?”’ 

«I am not sorry !" the girlretarned ; ‘4and 
I will.not profess sorrow.’ Aiter a moment, 
she.added, ‘' Bat what bringa you here—at 
Thornleigh Castle ?”’ 

He looked at-her a minute or two befcra 
he spoke. He seemed to. be making some 
mental calculation as to bow: much or how 
litéle he,shouid tell her. 

* Baasiness and pleasure combined,” he 
obaerved, coolly, at length. ‘' Now:comes: my 
turn for the same question. What brings you 
atthe Castle?” 

A Se am.governesa to ® ward of Lord Thorn- 
‘g,"? 

“Indeed! And pray how did you become 
her governess ?'' 

“ ‘Tat, gaid Lucinda, ‘ I shall. nottell 
cpus dhhashenped od: and longed to esape both 
ness it i 
and Aunt 8 oxuelties. Kind 


A queer gleam shot into Revel’s.eyes. 
‘*Lam.noé.so sare about that, my upatars 
young lady. Suppose I were.to go to the 
Castle, and say, ‘ This governess of youra is 
my niece. She is under age, and Iam her 
lawtal guardian. I wish. to.take her away.’ 
What, answer should you have.to make, to 
that?” 

Lucinda grew, if possible, paler than bafore. 
Her old horror of this.man was.coming back. 
and she even surprised herself by the show of 
courage. she had contrived to maintain so far. 
Smppore. he .were, indeed, to carry out «his 
t 

‘You would not.dare!” she-breathed. 

He ahragged hia shoulders. 

“ That cemains.to be proved. Iwill daraa 
good deal—as you ought to. know—when 
eseasion .demands.it. Bat .perbapa there 
will be no-neceasity $0 proceed to such extremi- 
ties — pethaps you will show youxaelf dis- 
creet!”’ 

“*‘ What do you. mean?” 

He looked. as though to asgure himeelf.there 
were no eavesdroppers about. No,,the.shore 
and the oliffs were alike. deserted,, andthe 
only things visible on the sunlit sea 7m . 
emall boat. fastened. to an anchor.which Ja 
on the sands, Nevertheless the, man. came 4 
little nearer, and could. even bave.placed his 
band on her arm, but,that she: shrank, back 
from his touch. 

‘‘T mean.this. There is &,aeoret entrance 
from the Caatle, down to the, beach—close 
here. What want: you.to:do is to find ont 
where the entrance is. Do you.undersiand ?”’ 

She. Joeked at him steadily, and hia eyes 
shifted uasasily her gaze. 

“ Why do you :want. to om where ~ 
entrance to the Castle is?” ashe demanded 

He me} the question with fierce cath. 

“That is..my. business, and no.aoncern of 
yours. Are you goingtodo as I ask you or 





not?”’ 
‘Bel 


she exclaimed, wehemently, ‘‘a 
imes,no! Do you-think I cannot 
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guess your plans —and do you.mlso-think 
that I will lend myself to dhemt, “and 
betray the friends to whose kindness I owe 
everything? Youintend committing # bar- 
glary in the Castle, James Revel, but you 
shave reckoned without your \ieaiitetty 
tor I give you fair wasning I 


get back I will go to the Earkssindinform 


again it means laying up for another fortnight. 

Besides, you cando no more than one of the 

servants. Rely upon it we shall have some 

news of the girl when the men come back.”’ 
His lordship was:wrong. ‘Dhere was no 

news of Lucinda. No oneweemed to have 

seen her since she left the Castle in.the after- 

no -tranes Of 





him of your purpose, so thatehe@an dake 
aneasures to foil it!” 

Her slender figure, drawn 
height;:was instinot with pri . 
her eyes flashed with mingle@«sesrmeand 
determination. ‘Revel. saw x 5 
longeraweak child whom he catild : 
_starvelimto submission ; but wwe 
feotly:. her 


‘ 


% 


\g 


het ci 


| -suked-aioasid pretty itlsbe was too!” 


+ 


no sort of terror for-her. 
“Youmust think ofsomething dlewbtif#ighten 
me,” she said, mookingly ; and themighe ¢amned 
him, beginning torewalic: 


sith 
id footsteps to wards the oliff-paitiybytueltich :|> 
4 


Lap 
she-had come. 

Revel paused for a moment,. 
‘from her tetrenting figure to 
on the water, 

He drew 2 handkerchief: : 
on which he poured some: 
from @ email -phial ; then he 
after the unconscious girl. 

Well would it have been for Lucinda if che 
had looked back ! But though she partially 
knew the nature of Revel, no suspicion of 
treachery crossed her mind, and she was con- 
gratulating herself on the victory she had 
achieved over him. 

Poor Cinderella | 


CHAPTER IX, 
MISSING. 


Turn was.great consternation at the Castle. 
The governess was missing, and no one could 
offer. any explanation of her disappearance. 

Lord Thornleigh was very much upset when 
the-news. waa brought to him at eleven o'clock 
at night that Miss Richmond had not returned; 
for. he was interested in the young girl, both 
on account of her sweet manners, and the 
atrangelikeness she bore to one whom he had 
known long years ago. 

He sent. out several servants to look about 
the grounds andmake inquiries, and he him- 
self went to.Bertie—who was in the library — 
and told him of his protégée’s disappearance. 

‘When did you see. her last?” the Earl 
asked, on finding that she had been with the 
young officer that afternoon. 

Carbonneli considered a few minutes. 

“Tthink it must have been somewhere 
bout three o'clock,” be answered, “and then 
she said: she. was going for a walk in the 
grounds, Is: it ible,” he said, his face 
growing very white atthe thonght, “ is it pos- 
@ible.that.she, can. have fallen over the cliffs 
into the sea?” 

* It. is poasible, of. course,”’ the Earl replied, 
“! but; on the otherband, it is not in the least 
degree probable, for. the cliffsare pretty well 

and you must remember it was broad 
t. If it-had. been dark it would have 
been an. altogether. different matter.” 

This.was reasonable enough, but it did not 
‘quiet Bertice's fears, Indeed, he himself was 
surprised at-his own. anxiety. If Lucinda had 
been his own sister he could nof have been 
amore upset. 

‘“‘ I will go ont'andsearch for her myself!” 
he exclaimed,-atarting up, but the Earl laid a 
detaining hand on his arm. 

“You will do nothing. of thé sort. Your 


dubat still 


ner Stan amtg words to her, so you see 
Bs ig moeause for apprehension!" 
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“Lhie-was on the second morning after 
Luocinda'’s disappearance, and the Marquis 
was clad in a tweed suit—kniokerbockers and 
jacket—and was examining a gun he had 
brought in with him, preparatory to going 
out shooting with the rest of the party, who 
were assembling on the terrace, 

‘“‘By the way, Earncliff,” observed Lord 
Thornleigh, who had been watching the move- 
ments of his fature- son-in-law with some 
nervousness, ‘I wish you would be a little 
per careful in the ~way you handle your 

ans !"’ 
’ The Marquis looked rp in surpriee. 

“‘ This is not loaded,” he said. 

‘““No, bat I was thinking more especially 
of your carelessness when you are out with 
the others. Why, three days ago, you nearly 
frightened me out of my wits when your gun 
went off as you were scrambling through that 
gap in the hedge! ‘You, as nearly as possible, 
shot one of the keepers.” 

‘*‘ Yes—it was a marrow squeak, I admit,” 
confessed Lord Barnoliff, indifferently ; ‘‘ but 
if, as people say, there is a Providence that 
watches over dranken men, surely it extends 
its protection to careless ones as well {"” 

‘I think that must be the case, otherwise 
you would not be alive at the present 
moment,” observed the Earl, dryly, and here 
the conversation ended. 

That same afternoon Carbonnell went ont 
for the first time alone—and not only made | 
inquiries of people on the estate regarding 
the missing girl's whereabouts, but also inter. 
rogated the coastguards, and from one of the 
latter he gained some important information. | 

This man, whose name was Williams, said | 
that early on Tuesday afternoon, as he was 
making his round, he saw a man rowing ina 
small boat, which he anchored close under the 
Castle cliffs. When Williams returned the 
boat was gone; but he saw it in the distance, 
and by. the aid of his glass made ont that it 
contained the same man, and also a dark 
object lying partly inthe bottom of the boat, 
and partly on the. seat in the stern, The 
coastgaardsman could not make ont the 
nature of this dark object, but he said it did 
not look unlike the fignre of a woman; and 
Bertie remembered that when Lucinda left him 
she was wearing a black dress, and «# small 
black sailor hat, simply trimmed with « band 


‘Do you think it at all likely,” heasked the 
coastguardsman, ‘‘that any one conld fall 
over the Castle cliffs in the daytime?” 

‘** No sir—certainly not, if he were sober!” 

‘*Or,” added Bertie, ‘could one be over 
taken by the tide, and carried out to sea from 
the beach immediately below the Castle 
cliffa?”’ 

Willams considered for a few minutes, then 
said, very positively,— 

“That could not have been the case on 
!Tacsday, sir, because it'was a neap tide, and 
80 the-water did not come bigh enough to en- 
=f ‘cover the beach. If it.had been a spring 

it would have bsen a different thing.” 
The young officer breathed a-sigh of deep 


"ieelief, The fear thathad been haunting him 


wasilaid at rest. It seemed pretty clear that 


'| Lucinda had not-been swept away to sea, but 
bit she ware alive, whathad became of her ? 


No doubt of her loyalty entered the soldier's 
mind. In these days daring which she had 
tended him, he had got: to-know how; emect 
and true was her nature, .and -hedid-not 
wrong her by one sibgle donbt. 

.\Baddenly he remembered her terror that 

ming she was reading to him, when she 
laid she saw the faco of her uncle at the 
wirdow. She had declared herself positive 

arding his identity, and she had also an- 
meennced her conviction that he recognised 
ther, Could ie have anything to do with her 
disappearance ? 

The young man-went home, and .des- 
— a telegram to Scotland Yard. It ran 

us :— 

‘Send me down. one of your best detectives 
#8 soon a3 possible.” 

After eending a-veryant off with it he began 
to deese—for he war to join>the others: at 
dinner this~évening,~beingomow quite con- 
valescent, 

It was a trial to hia equanimity to see Lord 
Earncliff taking his fiancée in on his arm and 
talking to her in the semi-confidential manner 
poe to engaged couples, but he bore it 

avely, and seldom looked in their direction. 
The dinner was very brilliant that night, the 
table glittering with cut-glass and shining 
silver; the profusion of flowers, the richness 
of viands, and delicacy of the wines, all com- 
bined to make the guests linger longer than 
usual, and it was nearly ten o'clock when the 
ladies went to the drawing-room, leaving: the 
gentlemen to their wine and cigars. 

Hardly had they disappeared when ‘the 
butler came in, pale with affright. 

**Ob, my lord!” he exclaimed, geing’up to 
the Earl, and in: his agitation grasping hold 
of the back of hia chair. ‘' A dreadful thing 
has happened—burglars have broken in— 
while you were at dinner-——"’ 

Lord Thornieigh did not stay to hear the 
rest of his speech, but rushed into the hall, 
where he was met by two or three other 
servants, all with white faces, and all telling 
the same tale, 

An examination of the bedrooms confirmed 
their words. The burglars had laid their 
plans with skill and foresight, and had forced 
the window of the dressing-room ocenpiéd by 
& Mrs. Vandeym—a rich American who was 
visiting at the Castle, and whose jewels ‘were 
supposed to be worth about twenty thousand 
pounds, All theee had gone—not even wring 
or etar remained. 

And this was noi all, for Lady Christabel, 
who had heard the intelligence, and had flown 
to her dressing-room to see that her betrothal 
presents were safe, came back wringing her 
banda, and announcing the loss of every gem 
she possessed ! 

Meanwhile, Bertie had gone cutside to'see 
how the thieves had effected an entrance, and 
found that the window had been reached’ by 
means of a ladder, which still remained up- 
reared against the wall, and which had—as it 
afterwards proved—been removed from’ the 
kitchen-garden, where the gardeners had been 
using it during the day. 

There were footmarks on‘ ths loose ‘soil 








foot is nearly well as itis, but if you strain it 


| of ribbon of the same coloar. 


immediately beneath the walls, and they 
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could be traced as far as the plantation at the 
side, but there they were lost. 

As may be imagined, there was very little 
rest for the inmates of the Castle that night, 
Poor Mrs, Vandeym went from one fit of 
hysterics into another, bewailing at one 
moment the loss of her beloved jewels, and 
congratulating herself the next, on the fact 
that she had worn her set of opals during the 
evening, and that therefore, they had escaped 
the fate of the rest. 

Lady Christabel was little better. She 
did not say much, it is true, but she felt ber 
loss none the less keenly. 

Strangely enough, it was to Carbonnell she 
went in this moment of excitement. 

“Bertie!” she exclaimed, “ you must find 
these thieves; and you must get me back my 
diamonds! No one else can do it!” 

Bertie cast upon her a very pecoliar look. 

Did she forget that these diamonds, which 
she asked him to restore to her, were, in effect, 
the price of her falseness, the ransom for 
which she had sold her truth and love? 

‘What can I do?” he gaid, quietly. “I 
know no more of the authors of the robbery 
than you yourself!” 

‘*Tam aware of that; but you must send 
for a detective; and you must set your wits 
to work. Itis quite possible that the thieves 
may be traced; and, if we are quick, my 
jewels may be found intact.” 

‘* As it happens,” he said, ‘I have already 
sent for a detective. My wire went this after- 
noon; and I have no doubta man will be down 
first thing in the morning.” 

Lady Christabel looked very surpriced. 

** What made you send this afternoon? You 
did not know a robbery was going to be com- 
mitted ?’’ 

“I did not. I sent for a detective in order 
that the mystery cf Miss Richmond's dis- 
appearance might be unravelled.” 

‘*Indeed!" Lady Christabel’s lip curled 
with supreme scorn, and the expression on her 
face was—well, not pleasant, 








[4 DAasTaRDLY DEED], 


| me you take a great deal of interest in this 


girl—more than is seemly, under the circam- 
stances!” 

Bertie bit bis lip angrily. 

He was deeply chagrined and annoyed at 
his cousin’s tone; and he did not care to 
explain the source of his interest. 

“She is friendless; and it is a duty one owes 
to humanity to find out what has become of 
her!’’ he answered. 

“Only,” interpolated Lady Christabel, still 
in the same scornfal voice, ‘perhaps that 
duty, in common with several others, might 
go to the wall if its object happened to be an 
old woman instead of a young girl!” 

“ Christabel!"’ the young man exclaimed. 
‘“‘This comes very badly from you! You, of 
all persons in the world, to taunt me with 
faleeness !"’ 

Lady Christabel shrugged her shoulders; 
and then, looking at him keenly, she said,— 

‘Perhaps the fancy is not a new one. Per- 
haps you knew Miss Richmond before she 
came to the Castle? Ab! I see I am right!” 

‘* And if you are, that does not argue that 
the relations between Miss Richmond and my- 
self are not of the most platonic nature!” 

‘‘I think I have heard that sort of thing 
before, Bertie, But don’t try and excuse 
yourself to me. J have no authority over you, 
neither do I wish to arrogate to myself any!” 

She turned away haughtily enough as she 
spoke, and went upstairs to her dressing-rocm, 
where her maid, a fair, sandy-haired, rather 
good-looking girl of seven or eight-and-twenty, 
named Jeanette was standing in front of the 
toilet-table, holding in her hand a small chisel, 
which she was examining intently. 

** Look here, my lady, what I picked up on 
the carpet !’’ she said, holding it out. “It 
may prove to be a clue to the burglars.” 

Her mistress took it eagerly, bat, so far as 
she could see, it did not differ in any particular 
from an ordinary chisel. 

Hower, sho sent it downto the Earl for 


“It seems to - him to put it away until the police arrived ; 








and, daring her maid's absence, she paced.cp 
and down the room, thinking, not of her lost 
jewele, but of the strange interest Captain 
Carbonnell took in Mona Lisle’s governess. — 

What was the origin of it? What did it 


mean ? 

Lady Christabel was jealous, and of s0 
insignificant a pereon as Miss Richmond ! 

She had given Bertie Carbonnell his conge. 
but, all the same, she did not relish the idea of 
his finding consolation in the smiles of 
another woman. That he should do so was a 
slight to her own beauty, and she resented iv 
bitterly. 

When her maid returned, she said, with 
assumed carclessness,— 

‘Jeanette! Does Captain Carbonnell’s 
valet still pay you as much attention as ever?” 

Jeanette bridled and blushed, and ad- 
mitted that ‘she would not say but what Mr. 
Little was somewhat particular in his atten- 
tions, not that she cared for them a bit—not 
she!”’ 

“In that case, I suppose he telle you all hie 
secrets?” 

“ Wel], my lady,” returned Jeanette, much 
flattered by her mistress’s interest in her 
flirtation, “‘ I have no doubt Mr. Little wild 
tell me anything I want to know!” ‘ 

‘‘Whether of his own affairs or his 
master's?” 3 

“Oh, my lady! I'm sure I wouldn't ast 
abont the Captain’s affairs!” exclaimed 
Jeanette, shocked at the idea. 

Carbonneli 
her mistress, 


“But it is concerning Oaptain 
that I wish to hear,” resumed ' 

calmly. “Find out if Little knows anything 
about Miss Richmond, and how it was his 
master came to be acquainted with her—and, 


Jeanette. you may have my brown cloth 
dress! Iam tired of it!” 


(To be continued.) 








Anczr is like-rain; it breake iteel! upon 
that on which it falls, 
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CHAPTER I. 


“T am quite willing that you should marry 
my daughter, Mark,” said Squire Thornton, 
pressing the young man’s hand as he spoke. 

“ That is, if she will have me?”’ 

*' Of course she will have you, my dear 
fellow!" cried the Squire. ‘‘ Have you not 
known each other from childhood ?” 

“That is the very reason why I doubi 
winning her,” replied Mark. ‘ And there is 
Captain Westbrook, you know.” 

**Captain Westbrook! I don’t think that 
you have much to fear from him," said 
Thornton. “I have never given him any 
encouragement.” 

“ Bat Grace has,” observed Mark. 

“T think you are mistaken,” said Thornton. 
‘Grace is polite to the Oaptain—nothing 
more,”’ 

“Ve polite,” remarked Mark, drily. 
“That is why I see them taking such long 
walks together.” 

‘*Long walks!” said Thornton, starting 
from his chair. ‘What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“‘IT am afraid I have put my foot in it, and 
Grace will be angry at my telling you of their 
stolen meetings.” 

‘The sly little jade!" said the Squire. 
‘Now I know why she goes out every even- 
ing as regular as clockwork; but I'll put a 
stop to it. I thought I could trust Grace, but 
women are all alike.” 

“I have never met a woman like Grace!"’ 
observed Mark. 

“You say that because you are in love,” 
said the blaff old Squire, clapping him on the 
back. “In all probability, the meetings 
between Captain Westbrook and my daughter 
- are quite accidental.” 
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‘ Perhaps it was by accident that Captain 
Westbrook had his arm round Grace’s waist,”’ 
said Mark; ‘‘and on one occasion I feel con- 
vinced that I saw him kiss her, although I was 
a long way off.” 

As Mark spoke a jealous light came into 
his eyes, and a flash upon his face. 

The young man did love Grace dearly. 

She had given him encouragement until the 
gallant Captain had appeared upon the scene. 

‘I shall certainly scold Grace when I see 
her,’’ said Thornton. ‘' Where is she now?” 

“Oat with Captain Westbrook. At least, 
that is my impression,” replied Mark. 

“IT should like to catch them together,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘‘Come now, show 
me the place they have these stolen inter- 
views.” 

Mark hesitated. 

He quite regretted now having told of 
Grace, seeing how angry it had made her 
father. 

“Come along!’’ And with these words the 
old gentleman put on his hat. 

** I don’t like Grace to think I have been a 
spy upon her.” said Mark. ‘I can assure 
you that when I have come upon them it has 
been quite by accident.” 

“If you refuse to come with me I shall 
begin to think that you cannot prove what 
you say.” 

“In other words, that Iam telling a false- 
hood? ” 

The old man’s words decided him. 

‘*T’ll come with you,” he cried. 

‘‘You have a great advantage over Captain 
Weatbrook,’’ said Mr. Thornton, as they passed 
= of the garden gate, ‘for I am on your 
side.” 

Mark would sooner have had Grace on his 
side ; but he did not say so, for fear of giving 
offence. 

‘“*As Grace's fatare husband you havea 
right to object to these stolen interviews,” said 
Thornton. 

‘‘T question if Grace will acknowledge that 


right,” said Mark, as they walked towards 
the river. 

** Perhaps she is only flirting with West- 
brook to make you jealous,” observed Squire 
Thornton. ‘ Girls are very strange creatures, 
you know.” 

They were some time before they reached 
the river, for Squire Thornton was a veryslow 
walker. 

“Where are they?” he growled, looking 
about him. 

It was a very hot day, and he wiped the 
perspiration from his face. 

‘“‘They are not here,’ answered Mark 
quietly. ‘‘Iam sosorry Ihave brought you 
so far for nothing.” 

‘‘S80 am I,” said the Squire, ‘‘for I wish I 
could catch Grace with the Captain. I’ll give 
her a piece of my mind, I can tell you.” 

The persons of whom he was speaking of 
heard him quickly enough. They were seated 

po a shady tree on the other side of the 
ge. 

On hearing her father’s voice Grace would 
have betrayed their hiding-place had not 
Captain Westbrook, with great presence of 
mind, placed his hand over her mouth. 

So tickled was Grace by what the Squire 
said that when Westbrook suppressed her 
laughter it seemed as though she would be 
suffocated, for her face became alarmingly 
flushed. 

‘A girl who has clandestine meetings with 
@ man ought to be ashamed of herself,” said 
the Squire. ‘‘Are you sure you have not 
made some mistake, Mark?” 

“I am sure I have made no mistake!” said 
Mark. ‘I wish 1 had not told you of those 
stolen meetings. I let it ont quite by aocci- 
dent.” 

‘¢ Well, Iam glad you did le¢ it ont,” wasthe 
answer. ‘ Now I do not intend to let Grace 
know anything about the matter until I catch 
the Oaptain with her.’’ 

In spite of all Westbrook’s efforts to check 





her Grace did laugh this time—so loudly, too, 
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“Why dooking ? 
vhy<are- 3 cwo~mnoss ?’?: 
£ “you: 


said Grace. “Cam a Dike?” |. 
“T wae 4 scared |-w 
for me,” remarked 


“ Well, I “thought ~you-owere -quitevwain 
enough for anything,” and the gitkgeveihim 
@ defiant look. 

“Come, dearest do not tease me in this way,” 
said Westbrook, taking her hand, and drawing 
ther towards him. 

“I do like teasing you, because it makes 
‘you look so cross,’”’ observed Grace ; then added 
@ little more seriously “ Mark never frowned 
at me as you do. Would you really be 
sorry if I were tomarry him?” 

“Gan you ask me such a question ?” said 
Westbrook. “ Have you made me love you 
only to gratify your desire for admiration ? 
af so, you are mors than cruel, ce.” 

* If you do love-me as-you say I am sure it 
is not my fault,” said Grace. “I did not ask 
yyou to waylay me-every time I came out!” 

The Captain’s arm was round her waist 
now, and he gazed: at her so intently that the 
colour came into her face. 

“TIT am sure, Grace, that I love you: more 
—— than anyone eleeloves you!"’ said West- 
rook. 

* It is easy tosayithat. I cannot help think- 
ing that you are-need to-making love!” 

“Come, do be serious fer once in your life,” 
#aid Oaptain Westbrook, caressingly. “You 
ought to know that it is a matter of life and 
death tome.” 

** What ia ?’’ 

** Unless I have your love -any hope of 
contentment and happiness is at an end.” 

“ Don't talk in that dramatic way, or I shall 
have tolaugh ["' 

Captain Westbrook stifled an impatient ex- 
-lamation, for Grace-was certainly very trying 
at times. 

Asa rule, the Captain's attentions were very 
acceptable to women, for he had a soft voice, 
and a pair of expressive eyes, 

The Captain would not allow himself to be 
discouraged by Grace's:manner. 

His voice grew softer and his glance more 
é¢ender. ' He had resolved that he should know 
this fate at once. 

The girl. was-so very young;and might be 
inflaenced by her father, and marry Mark. 
He was pleased that-he had overheard Squire 
Thornton, sinee it had put him-on his guard. 

I¢ was this thathad decided’him to make 
sureof Grace. Captain Westbrook was one of 
those men who: have’ an exaggerated idea of 
their own importance, 
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we-have had a quarrel. Then I can come 
back and marry you.” 

‘16 seems so deceitful! ’’ observed Grace, 
feeling half inclined to draw back, but his 
will was stronger than hers, 


CHAPTER II. 


Marx and Squire Thornton were sitting in 
the library, talking and smoking. 

The young man was a constant visitor at 
Se being such a favourite with the 

quire. 

Grace had gone out to see « friend, at least 
so she had told-her father, mentioning the 
name of a lady who lived some distance off. 

Mark now felt more at bis ease, for had he 


not seen Osptain Westbrook leave F'airborongh 
with his own eyes? 
He fancied that Captain Westbrook had had 


a quarrel; for thegirl had looked rather de. 
pressed when he met her last. 

If this were the case so much the better, 
for he was quite certain that Grace would 
never be‘happy with the Captain. 

He knew nothing against him, bat inatinct 
told him that Westbrook was not s desirable 
person for Grace to marry. 

“‘T am so pleased you saw that fellow take a 
ticket for London!” said Squire Thornton, 
**for now it will save me the trouble of scold- 
ing Grace. By-the-bye, how affectionate she 
‘was to me this morning. “Why, I declare she 
kissed me more than a dozen times, just as 
if she was going a long journey. There were 
tears inher eyes, poor child. I suppose she 
has found the Captainont, I never.liked him 
from the firat.”” 

“T am afraid he has won her heart.” 
observed Mark; sadiy. ‘And in that case. it 
would take Gracea long time to get over it, 
for she is very sensitive.” 

“IT would not mind betting that she'll 
forget him in a couple of weeks,” observed 
Thornton; with a‘smile. “Grace is not ons 
of those foolish girls who fret their hearts 
— simply because’ they fancy themselves in 





It was a beantifal afternoon, and the 
library window was thrown open, and Squire 


Aa | . Helabonred underthe delusion that he could | Thornton was epj 


4 


oyiag himself to his heart’s 
ed away at his pipe. 

Grace is unhappy,’’ said 

3 fier all, itis a pity 


away, since it may 
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pe ter than-words conld express. 


4 ; : terrible 
to him. fot such a thing 
made his heart beat quicker, and sent the hot 
blood to his face. 

‘It is a good thing that Grace has a lady 
friend like Edith,” said Squire Thornton, 
‘‘ for she is a nice, quiet, steady girl, and will 
not lead her into mischief. I am afraid my 
daughter is very much inclined to be wild at 
times, Isappose I am to blame for that, 
though, for letting her have her own way.” 

* Grace is only high-spirited and lively,” 
observed Mark; ‘‘and I would not have her 
any different for the world 1” 

* Well, if she were any different she would 
not be Grace,” said Mr. Thornton. “ Wecan't 
put old-heads on young’ shoulders.” 

A shadow osme before the ‘window, and 
the speaker glanced up quickly. 

An exclamation of aie came’ from his 
throat, that made Mark up too. 

Standing on the gravel path was Grace, 
leaning on Captain Westbrook’s arm, She 
was unusually pale, and seemed” greatly dis- 
tressed 


As for the Captain, ‘he was in’ the ‘best of 
humour, and had ‘a-smile that expressed’ the 
satisfaction he felt. 

With the uttermost assurance he .entered 
the room'through the French window, so that 
the hesitating girl was compelied to follow. 

There was something in Captain West- 
brock’s manner that irritated Mr. Thornton ; 
and when he rosé from his chait there was an 
angry frown upon his face. 

Still, quite unabashed, the Captain stood 
before the old gentleman, with the. same 
pleasant smile. 

As for Grace, she was growing more con- 
fased every moment. Itwasquite painfal to 
see her. : 

Mark, sitting in the darkest corner of the 
room, watched the’ three persons intently, 
wondering what conld be the meaning of the 
strange scene. 

A feeling of coming evil was upon him, and 
he exerted himeeif to mest ‘it like'a man. 

So interested was he that both his eyesight 
and his hearing were clear. 

Not a word or a geatare was lost to him. 
He took in the de of the whole scene. . 

He had distrustedthe Captain before, but 
now he bated him. 
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aWrong, was it wet ? bat, oh, how’ nataral 
to do go. 

He had made so sure of winnin 
Jove, and now someone’ had: step 
them ! 

Darker grew the shadow on Mark's brow— 
greater the pain at his heart. 

“ Good: afternoon,’ Captain Westbrook!” 
said Mr; Thornton. 

There was no’hearty-ring in the Squire's 
voice, and Mark notiéed it. 

‘If his- voice betrayed the father's’ feelings 
0 did the expression of his face, 

Grace became more and more uneasy,.and 
Mark more absorbed in the scene. 

Captain’ ‘Westbrook -was the coolest person 
in the recom. He considered himesif the 
master of the sitnation; as he stood there, still 
retaining Grace's hand, 

‘‘ My appearance ‘here is no doubt very un- 
expected,” said Captain Weatbrook. 

“Very unexpected,” replied the Squire, 
ebraptly ; 3; but perhaps it is-ae well you have 
come, 

“T think it is as well,” remarked the Cap- 
tain - In fact, Tand Grace have acted for the 


“Since when you have the audacity to call 
my daughter by her Christian name?” and 
Thornton’s face grew purple. 

There was something-excessively insolent 
and cold-blooded in Oaptain Westbrook's 
smanner. 

As for Grace; she still remained perfectly 
‘silent, her eyes fixed intently on the ground. 

*T am afraid Mr. Thornton, that you are 
inclined --to - be hostile to..me?’’ observed 
the Captain. 

“TI am inclined to think you a most im- 
pudent fellow |’ observed: Thornton. 

“Grace, take your hand from his atonce.” 

Grace obeyed mechanically. 

“ Knowing that you-were-prejadiocd against 
me from’ the ‘ first,” said the Captain, “I 
have taken due: precaution. 

“By having stolen. meetings .with my 
‘daughter !'' oried the Squire ; “bat I reiton 4 
put a stop to them. Understand, sir, once for 
all, I forbid-you to: meet my’ daughter e 


ou kratherlate in the day,” observed 
‘Westbrook, insolent! insolently. 

Something in his words made’ Mark-turn 

“Late in ‘the: ‘day!’ replied the: ‘Squire, 


“Child, your disobedience: has ‘brought: its 
—_J% punishment with it, for you-are penni. 


Grace's 
between 


Grace did not even lookup. She-felt quite 
apatheticat that: moment, Her father’s: words 
seemed to convey very litthe-meaning to ber. 
She -only knew that she was very wretched, 
and had no. room for any other thought. 

Mark was watching the Captain ssealy, and 
saw him start, and bit hislips as a. man does 
when. vexed and taken. by surprise, 

“‘ Grace penniless!” cried Captain Westbrook. 
“' Sarely yon are jesting,; Sqnire Thornton ? "’ 

Dismayed and mortified the Captain stood. 

‘The cur!” muttered Mark. . Itwas.the 
only expression -he:.could think of at that 
moment applicable to Captain Westbrook. 

“Tt you were expeoting money by marryin 
my daughter you will find it buts sorry jeat, 5 
said Thornton, ‘But perbaps'I have wronged 
you, and you are devotedly attached to my 
daughter. Old age makes one suspicious.” 

‘Tn your present: excited state itis nob wise 
to argue with you,” remarked Captain West. 
brook. ‘We will defer all: discussions till 
-another time.” 

‘De -tell the truth, I have no greatdesire to 
see your face again,” remarked the Squire. 

Of course, it ig-matural that-you should be 
angry now,” observed the Captain, “ butit-will 
‘@00D pass AWA 

“if I was not so old I'd throw you ont of 
the window! '’ observed the Squire. 

“The reason why f hurried ‘matters up,” 
observed the Captain, glancing in Mark's 
@irection, “was because I: had a rival who 





be dangerous. Experience has taught me to 
act with promptitude.”’ 

* Throw him out of the window " ‘cried 
“Thorriton trembling with passion. 

‘Mark did not move. 

There-was only one thing that restrained 
Mark, for he hated Captain "Westbrook in- 
ten 


ely. 

He could not forget that he was Grace's 
‘husband—that she bore his name. 

‘* Must I ring for my servant to expelyou? ” 
cried ‘Thornton, 

“Come, Grace,’ said Oaptain Westbrook, in 
-hareh tones, that ‘grated-on the girl’s-ear, for 
= never spoken to her in that way be- 


He placed his hand on her choulder: as: he 


e. 
A shudder through Grace’s frame at 
his very touch. She rose to her feet obediently 


enough. Oneglance she gave at Mark:.as she 


went through the window—a look that he never 
forgot, for it: was so full of hopeless despair. 

What else did he read in: the:girl's::beauti- 
falface? Something that sent a warm, glow 
to his veins, for he knew that while she.called 
ogee man -husband her heart was. his 
alone. 

He-heard retreating footsteps on the gravel 
path, and, finally, the.banging of a gate, and 
the hoarse bark of a,dog; then everything 
suddenly became indistinct and confused, and 
che fell to the ground in a dead faint. 





CHAPTER III 
Marek lost sight of Grace for many. months, 
petihe often wondered what had become of 
sher. 


He waa quite sure. that she was unhappy ;| 


instinct told him that. 

It was hardly to be expected that a woman 
with such a husband as Captain Westbrook 
could have a very blissful existence. 

Mark often interceded on Grace’s behalf, bnt 
Sqnire Thornton was stern and -unrelenting. 
Mark could not bear the idea of Grace want- 
ing for anything. 

Grace was proud, and -her father, having 
driven her away, would be slow to stoop to 
ask for help. 

“Tf I gave her money, in “Westbrook 
‘would gain by it!” said Squire Thornton, ‘and 
I am determined that he shall not have a 
penny from me. He isascoundrel!”’ 

It. was the Squire's intention to leave every- 
thitg to Mark, but he did not tell him eo. 

Of course Thornion fretted about his 
— but he hid his feelings as well-as he 
cou 

His temper was a great deal sharper—that 
was all, 

Squire Thornton was never comfortable ex- 
cept when he had Mark with him. Hewas 
quite dismayed when the young man told him 
he was going away 

An old schoolfellow cf Mark’s had invited 
him to spend a few weeks with: him, He had 
jast come back from India. 

“IT shall miss you terribly,” said the 
Squire. 

Penth to tell, Mark was glad to-get: oma 
from the Squire. He'liked him-very much, but 
the old gentleman grew very wearisome at 
times; besides, everything at Pairborough re- 
minded him of Grace. 

He'felt that a change would do him good. 
Tt was no uee to regret the past, since it could 
not be recalled. 

The girl he loved was another man's wife. 
It was clearly his duty to forget her 

The greeting between the two schoolfellows 
was @ warmone. “They had aiways-been such 
great friends. It was very pleasant. talking 
ever old times. 

Alfred Forrester -was surpriced.to find how 
grave Mark had-grown. He did not seem like 
his. old self atall. Alfred wondered if his eld 
friend found the same ‘alteration in’ him ! 

He saw that some dark shadow was bang: 


was high i in your favour, and I knew delay to 4 ing over Mark, but wae too mach of a gentie- 





man to question him, He did feel anxious, 
_ never allowed his curiosity to manifest it- 
self. 

When they talked over old times Mark 
would grow animated, and sometimes laugh, 
‘then in Se midet of his gaiety: become serious. 

He was very glad he had left Fairborough, 
for he certainly did feel a cheerful ‘mthe 
society of bis old schoolfellow 

It was: natoral that he should Jike to:asso- 
ciate with a.man abont his own age. It\so:-hap- 
pened that they had:the same tastes, and liked 
the same amugemenis. 

‘‘\Lthought that you would be marzied and 
settled down by this time? ’’ said Alfred. 

a... were dining: together at a riverside 


Hardly had they left his lips when Alfred 
regretted having spoken the words, for he 
saws dark shadow come over Mark's face, 
and knew that hehad aroused unpleasant 
thoughts. 

‘‘ Well, I had the same. idea about you,” 
observed Mark; ‘‘ but I suppose we are born 
to be old bachelors.” 

Alfred . guessed Mark's scores now. He 
knew that he had been disappointed in love. 

‘Well, I think : that a a is so mach 
cha ppier single, * observed Alfr 

‘\ Having never been eer yeu are not 
entitled to give an opinion,” said Mark, with 
a dorced laugh, and. then gave vent’ to. an 
exclamation of surprise. 

It came to his lips before he :conld: check is, 
for, looking out of the window, he saw Grace's 
husband walking along the path. by the river. 

Forrester followed the _—— of his eyes, 
and he, too, recognised 4h 

‘Do you know Westbrook ?”” “he asked of 


Mark. 

‘* We. have met,"’ replied, Mark. 

‘* Well, if you, "take my. advice, you will 
a Westbrook, ” said Alfred. 

“a 

« Bacnase he i is not @ very.mice pergon to 
know.” 

“He is an offiesr in the sammy, and asso- 
ciatea with gentlemen,” observed Mark. 

“Was an officer, you. mean—for he was dis- 
missed from the army in disgrace!” 

A groan came from Mark’s lips. 

It was even .worse.than he thought, for his 
darling was the wife of a scoundrel. The 
tho t maddened-him. 

ow there isa proof of what I have juat 
said, ” remarked Alfred, ‘that marriage 
seldom turns out happy. Now, that fellow, 
Westbrook, has a nice wife, bnut.anyone oo 
see that there's a screw somewhere, for 
the poor little thing is as pale as death, and I 
have never even.seen her smile,” 

Every word Forrester uttered went straight 
to Mark’s heart ; but, unconscious of the pain 
he was inflictin the ker went on,— 

‘“T firmly believe that Weatbrook’s unkind- 
ness’ will kill her in time. I declare it is a 
scandal andashame. I wish that the lady 
had a big‘ brother to protect her from the 
7 bes 

ing to glance up Forrester was sur- 
scion to gee the change in Mark's face. 

tie was white to the lips, and his face was 
haggard and drawa. 

**For Heaven’s sake do not say another 
word!’ he cried; rising from his chair, “ or 
you'll make me feel like a murderer!” 

“What bave I said~what have I done?” 


Alfred. 
“T suppose ] had better tell the truth,” 
said Mark, after a moment's thought. 
‘You can do as you like about that,” 
answered Alfred, blantly. 
_ “The fact of the matter is that I loved 
Grace; and Iam certain that she cared for 
me until she met that ecoundrel—I can call 
him nothing elce!"’ 
‘* You eannot nee too stronglanguage about 
him,’ replied Alfred. -‘‘I know a great deal 
about his history.” 
“ Now you ioe my seorst,” said Mark; 
‘‘and:why I am 80 different to what I aed to 
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“We all have our troubles, and you must 
live it down,” said Alfred. “ Have -a cigar, 
old fellow ?” 

His words were kindly meant; but they 
jarred upon Mark’s nerves, for he felt that 
his friend did not understand the extent of 
his sorrow. : 

Live his grief down! Such advice is easily 
given, bat terribly difficult to follow. 

That night Mark had very little sleep, and 
when his eyes did close he dreamed of Grace. 
She was clinging to a rock, and surrounded by 
fierce, angry waves. 

“Mark! Mark! for pity’s sake help me!” 

He appeared to be so near to her, and yet 
was powerless to aid her. 

What he suffered that night Heaven only 
knows ! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“I am getting sick and tired of you!” said 
Westbrook, looking over the breakfast table at 
his wife. ‘‘ When I married you, you were 
bright, cheerfal, and pretty; but now you have 
lost ali your colour, and when I speak to you 
you are as sulky as a bear!’’ 

_Grace looked at her husband, and had great 
ne in hiding the contempt she felt for 


How blind she must have been to marry 
such a man! but, then, he had sq carefully 
concealed the cloven foot. 

If Grace could only have had the last six 
months of her life over again how different 
she would have aoted ! 

She saw clearly that Westbrook had won 
ber through her vanity. He bad praised and 
flattered her in the most extravagant way, and 
judging by his words that he loved her dearly, 
had married him without even considsring the 
serious step she was taking. 

In all probability, if Squire Thornton had 
given the money that the Captain ex 
with her, Grace would never have found out 
what a hypocrite the man was. 

Westbrook had certainly admired Grace, 
and had liked her as well as a person with his 
selfish nature could; but when he found that 
she had no fortune, and was a burden upon 
—_ nearly all his affection for her had died 
out, 

There were times when he was kind to her, 
but his kindness grew less frequent as the 
days wore on. 

race was not the woman to give vent to 
idle compliments, but there was something in 
her eyes that reproached him every time he 
looked at them. 

He was vaguely conscious that the girl could 
not help despising him in her own heart, 

If he had had a spark of manhood in him 
he would have been touched to the core at the 
sad change in Grace ; as it was, it only angered 
him to see her so pale and listless. It did not 
— to occur to him that it was all her 

ault. 

Grace was one of those women who could 
bear poverty, although she had been used to 
every comfort in life; but what she could not 
endure was dishononr, and she knew her hus- 
band to be a pitifal scamp. 

He would get recklessly into debt, for he 
had a plausible tongue; and then, when the 
tradespeople came, expected Grace to answer 
the door, and tell some barefaced lie that 
would almost blister her lipe. 

How bitterly she regretted leaving her home! 
She had certainly married in haste, and was 
repenting at leisure, as women often do. 

Not only did Westbrook get into debt, when 
he knew he could not pay all he owed, but he 
sat up late at night and gambled. 

He had tried to make Grace join in the 
game to lare young men to destruction by her 
beauty; but this she had flatly refused to do, 
although he had taken her so roughly by the 
arm that he had bruised it. 

“If you do not help me to get a living we 
shal] starve!"’ remarked Westbrook; but 





neither threats nor entreaties were of any 
avail. Grace was resolute, 

Westbrook was surprised at the girl’s 
tenacity of purpose. She had noble courage 
to do what was right. Hecould hardly believe 
that this was the gentle, yielding girl he had 
courted and won. 

Grace knew that Westbrook gambled, and 
she more than suspected that he cheated too. 
Sach a thought brought a flush of shame to 
her face. 

To be the wile of a professional cheat! The 
thought was dreadful to a sensitive woman. 

One night she had heard angry words ex- 
denghas tnd been aroused from her slumber 
by the dispute; and, looking over the banister, 
saw &® young man dart out of the house. 

‘You have cheated and ruined me!” was 
me last words, and then he slammed the front 

oor. 

She never forgot the wild look on the young 
man’s face. It often haunted her, sleepiog 
and waking, for, driven to desperation by his 
loss, he committed suicide. 

It was simply awfal to see the callous way 
in which Westbrook heard of his death. 1+ 
was no affair of his, he declared, if the man 
liked to kill himself, 

After this Grace always shuddered when 
Westbrook touched her. 

Seeing how she shrank away from him 
Westbrook quite hated her. 

There was certainly no love between them. 
Grace only had one prayer on her lips that 
death would release her from the Captain. 
If only one of them would die! She was tco 
religious to commit suicide, although often 
sorely tempted. 

‘‘Why don't you answer me,” crled West- 
brook, striking the breakfast-table with his 
se and making everything rattle, and spilling 

6 tea. 
~ *' Beoause I have nothing to say,” replied 
Grace, quietly. “A harsh word from you 
would have made me cry once, but that time 
hag gone by.” 


“T should like to make you shed tears of 





Her head ached, but her heart pained her 
still more. 

On she went, seeing notbing in her obstruc- 
tion. She dare not lock forward to the 
future, or back into the past. It was euffi- 
cient for her to know that Westbrook was no 
longer near her. 

What a fortunate thing it was that he had 
not followed her, as he sometimes did, when 
he saw that she desired to get out of his way. 
He was calculating in his cruelty. He liked 
to punish her because he could not make 
Thornton soffer for not parting with his 
money. 

Westbrook wished to drive the girl to des- 
pair, to force her to write a pleading letter to 
her father. This she ref to do, 

“It is your duty to keep me,” she would 
tell him ; “‘ you are my husband.” 

The man was a cur, a thorough cur. The 
blood in his veins was black indeed. And 
Grace was tied for life to him! 

Her fate was terrible. No wonder that she 
tried not to think, since thinking brought 
despair. 

As her anger gradually cooled she slackened 
her speed, as she reached the path by the river. 

So white and despairing was her face that 
a man, thinking that she intended committing 
suicide, followed her. 

That man was Mark. 

Having had « restless night he had gone out 
for an early walk. 

Hurrying up behind her he gently tapped 
her on her arm. Thinking it was her husband 
she turned round with a frown. 

Would the tyrant never let her have a 
moment’s peace ? 

‘* Mra. Westbrook !’’ said Mark. 

There was a tenderness in his voice that he 
could not repress, for was he not standing 
before the woman he had loved? Hat, in 
hand, he stood before her. 

How fall of pity were his dark eyes ! 

Never had looked so handsome before. 
The sunlight rested full upon him, as it poured 
down through a break in the long line of 


blood !’? observed Westbrook, who had been | trees 


drinking over night. He had lost at cards on 
pare Pr ter evening, aud this, with the drink, 
made him savage. 

His eyes were bloodshot from drink, and 
=— he lifted his cup it was witha trembling 


“To hear you speak no one would believe 
that you had been a gentleman once,” 
observed Grace, with a glance of repulsion at 
the man’s face. 

“And to look at your dress no one would 
think you had been a lady!” 

This retort seemed to please him, for he 
laughed. 

Then it was that Grace became really 


angry. 

“You have dragged me down,” she 
observed. 

Westbrook answered her by a volley of 
insults, and, fearing someone would hear him, 
Grace closed the window. 

“So you still wish to keep up your res- 
pectability,” be said. 

“‘ If you forget that I am a lady, I cannot 
do so,” said Grace. ‘' My association with a 
gambler and a cheat do nob make me lost to 
all self-respect.” 

“I wish to Heaven you had married Mark 
instead of me,” cried Westbrook. ‘‘ Do you 
think I didn’t see the glance you gave him 
when you saw him last? I think I have just as 
much reason for complaint as you have. I 
always did hate that fellow, though it suited 
me to keep my tongue between my teeth.” 

‘‘ T'll not listen to another word.” 


‘‘ Mrs. Westbrook,” repeated Mark, “ this 
meeting ie quite an accidental one |” 

‘Call me not by that hatefal name,” said 
Grace, excitedly, 

Mark glanced at her keenly, and knew that 
Grace's life was wrecked—wrecked by a villain! 

Was it surprising that Mark cursed West- 
brook under his breath ? 

Grace no longer looked a girl, but a sorely- 
tried woman. : 

‘¢ What would the end be?” Mark put this 
question to himself, and answered it. An 
early death. It was not likely that Grace 
could endure such a life much longer. 

‘I am so glad to see you!” said Mark. 

His words brought a smile to her lips,a 
light to her eyes that had not been there for 
months. 

‘* It seems like old times!” said Graco. 

‘Old times that never can return,” observed 
Mark, with a sigh. 

They looked at each other keenly, and could 
see the suffering they had both undergone. 

‘* And how is my father ?"’ asked Grace. 

Her voice was soft and low, but, oh! so sad. 
There was music in its tones—a music that 
brought tears to Mark’s eyes. 

Observant, womanlike, Grace saw these 
tears. They were shed for her. 

There was still someone, then, who could 
feel pain when she suffered. 

The human heart pines for sympathy, 

‘ Your father is in good health and spirits,” 
said Mark. 

“And does he not speak of me?” asked 


With this remark Grace swept out of the} Grace, 


room. She went into the open air panting 
for breath. A sense of intense relief came 
upon her now that she was away from Weat- 
brook. His face was revolting to her, his 
voice grated on her ear, 

How pleasantly cool the air was-—how glad 
she was to be by herself ! 





‘‘He speaks of you sometimes, bat never 
kindly,” observed Mark; ‘‘ but I do all in my 
power to make him relent.”’ 

Grace took his hand, innocently enough. 
She had known Mark so long. 

m ae sorry you are so unhappy!” cried 
ar 
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“Hash! you must not say that.’ He felt 
her hand tremble as she spoke. 

* Your face betrays you. He is not kind to 
you.” 

Grace knew perfectly well who was meant 
by he. It was her husband he alluded to. 

‘'My life might be a little brighter,” an- 
ewered Grace, “ but J must not complain. As 
I have made my bed eo [ must lie upon it.” 

«* Would to Heaven [ conld hep you.” 

Mark—poor, loving Mark—spoke from the 
depths of his heart. 

No, she must not love him. It would be 
dreadfally wrong. Sbe madea frail attempt 
to withdraw her hand, but be held it tightly. 

‘‘T never thought that we should meet in 
this way!" said Mark. 

“¥¢ is all very strange, is it not?” asked 
Gracs; “ail so much like a dream!” 

“A very bad dream, a dreadfaldream! By- 
the-bye, I dreamt that you called me for help, 
and that I could not aid you!” said Mark. 

“‘Indeed!" exclaimed Grace; but she did 
not tell Mark how often ehe had dreamt of 
him, deeming it wieer and better to keep this 
to herself. Was she not a married woman? 
Would it not be wrong to say all she felt? 

‘You must always remember one thing.” 
said Mark, earnestly, ‘‘and that isthis. If 
you are in any great trouble I am always 
ready to assist you.” 

* You are very generous; but why should I 
be in any trouble?” 

“T know that you are in tronble now,” 
whispered Mark, hoarsely. 

“My trouble must be borne by myself,” 
answered Grace. 

‘Your troubles are my troubles,” observed 

Mark, 
_ They were very near to each other now. So 
intent were they, so utterly oblivions to ex- 
ternal objects, that they heard not a sound of 
® man’s footsteps. It was Westbrook. 

He was in deep thonght, trying to think 
how he could make money. 

He saw @ man and woman talking in the 
grove. At first he heeded them not, until 
coming closer he recognized his wife; then 
eatching sight of Mark an oath escaped him. 

Grace and Mark were doing, no earthly 
harm. They wonld not have cared if he had 
overheard them. 

Westbrook looked like 2 fiend. He had an 
evilly suspicious nature. He did not believe 
that there was good in anyone, He jndged 
ethers by himself. 

He pushed aside the bushes in his rage, 
and came strutting up to Grace and Mark. 

Their eyes fell upon him simultaneously, 
but neither displayed any confusion. They 
had no reason to feel abashed by the 
husband’s presence, having committed no 
deadly sin, 

Westbrook looked at Mark fiercely, hia eyes 
growing more bloodshot. Mark returned his 
gaze calmly enough. 

There was something in Mark's glance that 
made Westbrook flinch, so he turned to his 
wife, thinking her the weaker of the two, 

The sneer on the man's wicked face 
angered Mark. It conveyed an insult to 
Grace. How Mark would have liked to have 
knocked him down ? 

“I know now why you are co fond of 
— morning a verry Westbrook, 

3 voice expressing fury, ‘“‘and why you go 
in one direotion.” ass dictate 

Grace took very little notice of Westbrook's 
words. She was evidently used to hia temper. 

“You come here to meet your old lover,” 
said Westbrook, “and is a wicked, deceitfal 
woman.” 

“Our meeting was quite accidental,” said 
Grace. ‘We have never met before.” 

Westbrook gave vent to a brutal, inoredu- 
lous laugh that made Mark instinctively 
clench his fist. 

Grace did not expect that her husband 
would believe her, neither did she care. His 
opinion was of very little consequence to her 
now, 80 long as she did right. 


observed Westbrook. “It is very peculiar 
that you two old lovers shonid meet by acci- 
dent on this romantic epot. It looks al- 
together like an assignation!” 
Mark was only homan after all. He heard 
the woman he reverenced above all others 
insulted. It was more than he could bear. 
He stepped towards Westbrook bent on mis- 
chief. 


them. 

“Don’t take any notice of what he says,” 
referring to her hneband. 

So much contempt did her words convey 
that Westbrook grew more nettled than ever. 
He would have strnck had he dared. 

‘‘Remember I em only restrained by my 
respect for you,” cried Mark. “If it was 
not for that I’d knock him down.” 

‘‘ This is very nice,” said Westbrock, * To 
have sly meetings with a man's wife, and then 
threaten to knock him down when he objects, 
You can insult me, and make a police court 
affair of it if you like. I am quite willing.” 

** Your wife's good name should be sacred 
to you,” said Mark. ‘ You shall not have the 
chance of injuring her by your insinuations. 
I will take good care rot to meet her again.” 

‘‘ She had better meet you again, that’s all!” 
said Westbrook. 

He could bully a woman, coward as he was, 
but had very little courage when confronted by 
aman. Had he not been dismissed from the 
British army for showing cowardice on the 
field of battle? 

*“*T am going now,” remarked Mark, in low, 
impressive tones; ‘' but before leaving you with 
Mrs. Westbrock I must say a few words. If 
you dare to raise your band against your wife, 
if you continue in your crucliy to her, rest 
assured that I will cali you to account.”’ 

Grace couid not help being pleased that there 
was come one to take her part, and gave Mark 
a gratefal glance. 

* You have no right to interfere between 
husband and wife?” retorted Westbrook, his 
face distorted with rage. 

‘*But I wiil interfere, cost what it may,’ 
said Mark, sternly. ‘‘ Do you think Iam going 
to look on and see a woman tortured to death 
by you? If her father refuses to exercise hia 
authority I'll do my duty, as an old friend.”’ 

‘*Why nos say lover at once?” said West- 
brook. 

‘* Because I remember that Grace is another 
man’s wife,” said Mark ; then, raising his hat 
courteously, he hurried away, fearing that his 
temper would make him do something rash if 
he remained in Westbrook’s presence a moment 
longer. 


OHAPTER V. 


Wuen Mark returned to the hotel he found 
his friend awaiting breakfast. Alfred saw at 
ence that something was wrong, and asked 
what was the matter. 

Mark was glad to have someone to confide 
in, for he was in a white heat of rage. 

He had not allowed Westbrook to see how 
much he was annoyed, but now he had no rea- 
son for such restraint. 

Mark told his friend all that had happened, 
and asked his opinion. 

“It was a great pity that you met Mrs, 
Westbrook, even by accident,’ said Alfred. 
‘‘Her husband is such a malicious scoundrel, 
He is capable of any villainy.” 

‘I wish something would happen to the 
hound, the white livered-hound,” cried Mark 
savagely. ‘I wish to Heaven he was dead!" 
‘Tam afraid that there is not much hope 
of his dyivg just yet,” said Alfred. “Is is 
my belief that wicked people-live the long- 
est.” 

“In that case Westbrook will live to be a 
hundred years old,” said Mark, quietly. ‘‘ Just 
hand me over those sardines, old fellow!" 

‘I really believe that Westbrook would 
like you and his wife to meet,” said Alfred, ‘I 


With ascornfal smile Grace got between | h 


if you were to run away with her, so that he 
could sue you for damages in a court of law. 
80 take my advice, and be very carefrl. 

‘‘You make the man to be worse than 
think him,” observed Mark. ‘ For Heaven’s 
sake change the subject. His name leaves an 
unpleasant taste in my mouth.” 

Mark was greatly distressed, for heknew how 
unhappy Grace was, yet felt powerless to help 

€ 


¥, 
He met people who openly declared that 
Westbrook was a swindler, and they were not 
at all particular what they said about Grace. 
A woman who has a rogue for a husband 
generally shares his evil reputation. 

All this was very paicfal to Mark. He 
hardly knew how to act. 

He was afraid to speak in Grace's defence 
for fear that people would wonder why he 
was interested in her. 

Mark grew to like Alfred better every day, 
for he saw that the good-natured fellow was 
doing all in his power to cheer bim up. 

He did Mark good too, for seeing how his 
friend exerted himself on his behalf, Mark did 
rouse himself from his fit of despondency. 
What Mark liked was « row on the river. He 
would forget his trouble while pniling against 
the stream.. Instead of rowing for pleasure 
he went in for sheer hard work. It must be 
confessed that Alfred sometimes felt resentfni 
at this, for Mark quite tired bim out. 

One day Mark and Alfred met a tall young 
lady, and found out that he had fallen in love. 
Alfred looked so happy that Maik could not 
help envying him. Why had Grace been 
stolen from him? 

He was left more to himself now, for Alfred 
Forrester was constantly with Marie Keston. 
She was the dangbter of the Recior. 

Mark wanted very much toknow how Grace 
was getting on, but was afraid to go near her 
house, for fear that Westbrook would say 
something nasty to her if he did. 

The young man wrote to Squire Thornton 
to tell him that he had scen Grace. 

He had never stated how ill ehe looked, but 
his letter made no impreesion on the old man. 
‘Don't mention my daughter's name 
again,” he wrote. ‘'I have renounced her for 
ever. She behaved shamefally both to you 
and me, and I wonder you take her part, She 
shall never have a penny of my money. I 
will leave everything to you!" 

Mark called Thornton an unnataral old 
scoundrel, and informed him by letter that he 
did not want monsy that rightly belonged to 
Grace. It was robbing the girl. I 
This made the old gentleman more furious 
than ever, and he declared he would leave 
everything to a lunatic asylum, as in al: pro- 
bability Mark would be in one some day. 
Mark was reading this letter when Alfred 
suddenly hurried into the room in his ex- 
citable way. He was evidently in feverish 
haste to impart something. 

‘You'll be surprised when I tell you all 
about it,” said Alfred, throwing himself into 
an arm.chair. 

‘* About what?” ; 
‘‘Just listen, and let me speak,” said 
Alfred. ‘‘Only to-day Marie has made the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Westbrook.” . 
Mark was all attention now. His languid 
air of indifference had passed away. 

** How did she look?” ; 
“Very pale and sad,” said Alfred. ‘' Marie 
introduced me to her, and told her that I was 
a friend of yours. It appears that Westbrook 
has gone to London, and ehe looks more 
resigned than when I saw her last.” F 
How Mark longed to see her, but he con- 
quered the desire, 

- Perhaps Westbrook had gone to London in 
order to try Grace. He might turn up at any 
moment, and there would be a storm if he 
found Grace and Mark together. Such a 
thing was to be avoided. Mark did not wish 
to interfere between husband and wife, unless 
Weatbrook was cruel to Grace. 








“You mast think me quite an idiot,” 


am convinced that he would only be too pleased 


Now it was that Alfred did a very foolish 
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thing. He regretted it afterwards, when it 
was too late. 

“Do come to the Rectory. to-morrow, 
Mark?" he eaid, 

Mark consented, more to please Alfred than 
himself. 

It was a lovely afternoon when Mark en- 
tered the Reotory garden. Everyone seemed 
so happy that he felt ont of place. Marie’s 
laughter rang out on the summer air. She 
was what is called a jolly girl, thoroughly 
good-hearted and good-natured, and fond of 


on. 

Alfred was quite mad about Marie. He 
was always talking to Mark of her, and he 
grew somewhat weary of her at times. 

It could not be expected that he could take 
@ very gteat interest in his friend’s sweet- 
heart. 

The little party in the Rectory garden was 
a decided success, and Mark was much 
happier than he expected to be. 

“An old friend of yours is bere!” observed 
Marie, and her eyes twinkled mischievousty. 

Mark looked about him curiously, but could 
not see no one that he could cali am old 
friend except Alfred. 

‘You are either jesting with me or my 
sight is very defective,” observed Mark. 

“Look,” said Marie, pointing to a large 
tree. Under it sat a lady on a garden seat. 

Mark recognised Grace, and the blood came 
rushing to his face. He was quite sure that 
Marie noticed his agitation, but how could 
he help himeelt ? 

Oxecannot keep one's emotion under control. 
Grace’s appearance was so sudden that Mark 
was quite taken off his guard. 

Mark saw at once that they had been 
purposely brought together. 

He was quite self-possessed when he went 
upto Grace. Marie had joined her sweetheart, 
thinking they would like to be left alone. 

Mrs. Westbrook did certainly look much 
better than when Mark saw her last. 
Evidently her husband's absence had a bene- 
ficial effect. 

‘‘Once more we meet unexpectedly,’’ ob- 
served Mark, sitting down beside Grace, 

“Tam so pleased ‘to see yout” anewered 
Grace, frankly. It was not in her nature to 
tell a lie, Then she added,— 

“ Have you told my father that you have 
seen me ?”’ 

‘* He still declares that: he-will have nothing 
to do with you,” answered Mark. 

‘I have not asked him yet!" cried Grace, 
prondly, but Mark saw that.she was hurt. 
“I don’t see why he should punieh me for 
making a foolish mistake. It is 1 who have 
suffered, not he.” 

Mark looked at her sharply. 

She had suffered much, as shesaid. How 
thin she had grown! A few months of wife- 
hood-had made a great. change. 

It would have been bitter enough to bear if 
Grace had been happy, but such was not the 
case.. She wasevidently fretting her heartout. 

They had: only time to say a few: words 
when Alfred and Marie joined them. 

‘Don’t you think that Mark. looks very 
ill?” asked Grace anxiously of Alfred. “I 
wish.you would make him have a doctor.” 

Mark only smiled at this idea. What.good 
could a doctor do him ? 

Mental worry and not bodily ill-health: was 
the matter with him. 

‘‘Tam afraid he over exerts himself when 
on. the river,” said Alfred. “ It is his ambition 
to. pass everyone, and we are constantly 
racing.” 

By-and-by Alfred and Marie went. off, and 
Grace and Mark were again left alone. 

‘IT am afraid I am the cause.of your look- 
ing 80 ill,” said Grace impulsively. She could 
not bear. to look at his white face. . “‘ You 
have never been the same since the day I 
married ! "’ 

‘« Nor never shall,” 

‘*Ob, don’t say that!" criedGrace, and. 
— out her wohands.he took: them in 








At this moment a head Icoked over the 
low hedge that surrounded the Rectory 
garden. 

Westbrook had returned home, and been 


told that Grace had gone to the Rectory had | pecting 


come in search of her. 

A half-angry, balf-ounning. expression came 
into. his face when he saw Grace and Mark. 
They caught sight of him at the eame 
moment. 

It was certainly a very awkward situation. 
Alfred acted with considerable presence of 
mind and promptitude. Both Grace. and 
Mark were gratefal to him, for he showed 
sound common sense. 

‘That is Mr. Westbrook. Ask him in,’ he 
whispered to Marie. 

Marie was not slow te act on this suggestion, 
and in another moment Westorook found 
himself in the Rectory garden. 

He bowed awkwardly and: stiffly to Mark, 
and then begam to speak to his wife. 

Being obliged to conquer his evil temper, he 
made up his mind to shower reproaches upon 
her when they were alone, knowing fall well 


Ihave been very neglectful, bat it shall 10' 
occur again.” 

“It pleases me to think thatyou are sorry 
for your treatment of me,” said the unsus- 
i Grace. ‘‘I suppose you were so 
unkind to me because you:drank so deeply." 

Westbrook grew more and more attentive 
to his wife that evening, and at length she 
began to suspect something, 

‘*Come, Grace, dear!" he said, clearing his 
throat. “I want you to write a letter to my 
dictation.” 

She took up the pen readily enough. 

““ Dear father,’’ began Westbrook. 

Grace looked surprised, She had believed 
both her husband's parents dead. 

‘*T cannot help thinking: that you are too 
severe upon me,” continued Mr. Westbrook, 
leaning bask in his.chair.. ‘‘ If I did contract 
& Marriage against your will, I do not think 
that a sofficient reasen that you should let me 
starve. If you are so hard ag not toanswer this 
letter, I shall let. your cruel conduct be known 
to the world.” * 

‘You will sign this letter?” said Grace, 


that Grace was in no harry to go home. It | !ookin 


seemed to her that she had submitted to his 
brutality long enough. 

She would remain at. the Reotory until the 
party broke up. . 

ee was in a dreadful temper, but he 
hardly liked to ask his wife to come away 
before. everyone. 

He was the only person there who did not 
enjoy himself. 

Alfred noticed and enjoyed Westbrook’s dis- 
comfiture, and admired the wife all the more 
for taking no notice of her husband’s brutal 
temper. 

‘“‘T’ll be even with Grace for this!’ West- 
brook told himself; and, truth to tell, he kept 
his word when they got home. 

Mark could not: regret having met Grace 
once more, but he was sorry that Westbrook 
had come upon the scene, knowing how 
wretched he could make the woman he had in 
his power. 

If Mr. Thornton had been kindly disposed 
to his daughter everything would have been 
different then; for she could have returned 
home if Westbrook was unkind to her. 

As it was Grace had nowhere to go. Mark 
could not help her. He was her old lover, and 
if. he came forward people would talk. 

It was very hard for Grace, for she had no 
relation except ber father. 

Mark hardly knew how to act. He heard 
from Marie that Westbrook was growing 
poorer every day. He scarcely spent any- 
thing on his wife. The little money he made: 
went on himself. He was not a man to go 
without. 

Marie declared that Grace was an angel. 
me made no omens i. ennane, sade t 
all appearances, was ectly resigned to her 
fate. Onutwardly she was calm, but she was 
suffering keenly. 

Every time she saw Mark. she grew more 
sad, more hopeless, and yet she liked to see 


him. 

At length Westbrook became desperate, and: 
resolved to appeal to Squires Thornton for help. 

Greatly to Grace’s surprise, his manner 
changed all at once. He:was actually tender 
and considerate to her! 

She was pleased at this, for when he treated 
her with common humanity her. life was just 
bearable. 

Grace found out the reason for his change 
of manner very soon. He had: an object: to 


gain. 

For one whole week- he: treated ber asa 
lady ought to be treated ; and:then, by his one 
in her eyes than ever. 


He had even flattered. her of late, and had 
gone so far as to buy her a new dress. This 
he insisted upon. her. wearing, though: she 
was not going ont. 

“‘T declare you -look. quite: your own 
self! '’ observed. Westbrook. ‘1 am, aizaid 





ing up. 

“No, you had better sign your letter to your 
father,” said Westbrook. 

“T now understand why you have been so 
considerate to me the last few days!” cried 
Grace, indignantly. ‘ You. only treated me 
with the respect which is my due because you 
wished to make use of me: If you had always 
esoned as a husband pees I — od 
rs) you in everything; but; under 
te: a circumstances, I decline. to be made 
use of in this way!" 

To Westbrook’s intense surprise she tore the 
letter into a hundred pieces. 

“By heavens!” said. Westbrook, rising 
from. his.chair, “you shall not defy me 
thus!” : 

He advanced towards her so threateningly 
that she became greatly alarmed; but she 
knew Westbrook’s character too well. by this 
time to show fear. 

It was always safer to defy him than eub- 


mit. 

“ What if I refuse to be dictated to by you 
in this way ?’’ asked Grace, quite calmly, ro 
collectedly, that he was quite staggered. 

Frantic with passion, Westbrook took: up 
the poker. 

“Take up the pen, or it will be the worse 
for you!” he oried. 

She grasped the pen, and wrote the follow- 
ing words in a clear, bold hand,— 

‘+ Westbrook is a coward ; he has threatened 
& woman,” 

Westbrook looked at her in astonishment, 
for until then she had been very obedient. 

Before he recovered from his. astonishment 
Grace hurried from the room, and locked her- 
self.in her own chamber, _ é 

He knocked at the door, and made all: kind 
of threats, but it was of no avail. 

Grace made no answer, 80 at length he gave 
up, feeling quite baffled. : 

‘Mark has :put her up to this!’’ muttered 
Westbrook. 

His face was a curious study as he turned 
away. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir did not surprise Mark very much wher 
he heard that Grace.had taken.refuge.in. the 


Rectory. 

Westwood’s conduct had grown too outrage- 
ous for her to bear. Her pride-had: made her 
bear with his ill-usage, but he had gone. toofar 
at last. 

Since her refusal to write the letter, West- 
brook’s behavious had. become. quite unbear- 
~~ was afraid that he would do her a 
m . ; 


he was a.cheat. had gained 
refused to play cards-with him- 
Old acquaintances. cut him in -the:street, 
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and tradespeople threatened, Westbrook found 
things gro #ing-very unpleasant. 

One day, having taken too much to drink, 
he ted himsetf'at the Rectory, and 
insisted upon seeing his wife. 

Marie told-him that Mrs. Westbrook was 
not in w fit state of health to ses him, Would 
he come whew he-was more ssber ? 

It-was perfectly true that Grace was euffer- 
ing from a fit of neuralgia; but Westbrook 
wasdnoredulous, and gave vent to an insolent 
laugh that brought an indignant flash to 
Marie's foe, 

‘‘ You are telling mie'a falsehood,” he cried, 
raising his-voiee, so that ii went all over the 
house. I¢ reached Grace's ears in the back 
bedroom, This was just:what he wanted, for 
ho did not care whether she wap ill or not. 

‘+ am surprised that you should use such 

anguage to mel’ replied Marie: 

‘I suppose you are keeping her here be- 
catigé you think old ‘Thornton will reward. 
you for your tronble,”’ said Westbrook, witha 
sneer; but’I warn ‘you that he'll do nothing 
cithe kind.” 

Marie had heard quite-enorgh to make her 
. horoughl y despise’the man. 

“ Will you wllow me to shut the door?” she 
rele. 

"No, once more. I insist upon seeing my 
wife. If you refase I shall force my way in.” 

“ Surely you have too muck self-respect to 
do that?" said Marie. 

‘‘Té is a pretty thing that a man should be 
prevented from seeing his own wife!" cried 
Westbrook; pushing hid was into the passage. 

Of course Marie could not struggie wish 
him, and he would have gained his object if 
Alfred had not come upon the scene. 

One glance-was enough for him to take in 
the whole ‘situation, and he flang Westbrook 
out-of the door, 

After making use of all kinds of vague 
threats he went away, 

When Mark heard of ‘Westbrook's discom- 
fittire'he could have hugged Alfred, for he felt 
that he more’ than deserved all he had 
received. 

“T don’t think that he will visit the Rec. 
tory agaitt in a hurry,” said Alfred. 

Matk saw no harm in going to the Rectory ; 
but his‘ interviews with Grace were generally 
in Marie’s presence. 

Grace ‘had: left ‘her husband about-a fort- 
night, when she ‘signified her intention of 
looking ont fora situation. She could not be 
dependent on the Rev. Stephen’ Preston, 
al ‘he’ was so very kind. It would be 
taking advantage of his good-nature, To tell 
the truth, the Rev: Stephen Preston had 
enough to do; for he hada very large family, 
and one of his sone was at Oxford, 

Mark did not'like the idea of Grace fighting 
her way inthe world. Soan idea coourred to 
him—a picts frand;'in fact. 

Hewent one day to Grace, and told her that 
her father had sent'‘her ‘money through him. 
Mr, Thornton would continues to send money, 
he declare@—so ‘much a month on the conti- 
— that Grace did not write to thank 

m, 

By imposing this condition Mark prevented 
Grace from’ finding out her obligation to bim, 
Quite unsuspecting Mark's ruse, she lived on 
at the Rectory. She was pleased that her 
father had some consideration for her, she 
declared. 

“Tf I must not write and thank him myseif 
you can do #0 for me,” said Grace to Mark, 

A guilty look catne into Mark’s face, and he 
turned awny to hide it from Grace. He had 
nothing—nothing to be: ashamed of—bis one 
desire being to serve her. It was the first 
story’ he had ever'told Grace! How many 
mén vat Bay the'satne? 

Grace still lived’ dn: at the Rectory, and 
Ww ik that her father mmst be 


h ‘her.’ wrote to Thornton to ack if 
be fad orien Grae, but only received an 
i nant 3 

Poor Grane’ sition now was an awkward 
one. People ed ‘because ‘she was away 





from her husband; but, fortunately for her, 
she cared very little for the opinion of the 
outside world. 

Their ill-natured remarke would not hurt 
her. Let them talk if it amused: them. 
Mark now had @ good excuse for calling at 
the Rectory, for he had to give her money; 
but he was too wise to go there too often. 

Whatcould the husband say? Theres were 
other persons at the Rectory besides Grace, 
Mark could go and see them if he liked! 

“IT shall get married very soon,” observed 
Alfred, one day, as he and Mark walked along 
the river. ‘‘ I don’t believe in long engagements, 
you know.” 

‘Well I hope you and Marie will be very 
happy,’ said Mark, pressing his hawd 

“Of course I shall be happy,” eaid Alfred 
Forrester, in youthful confidence, 

Everything seemed so bright tohim. He 
had pleasant days to look forward to. How 
different from Mark ! 

“I wish that’ wretched Westbrook was 
dead; and out of the way,’ remarked Alfred, 
‘Then you and Grace might be happy.” 

“ Hush,” was all Mark raid in answer to 
this, but his face grew very pale. 

Yes, he might’ have a very pleasant life if— 
Westbrook were dend; but the man was the 
same age at himeelf, and enjoyed good health. 
Why should such a fellow live to biight # fair 
woman’s life? Mark hated Westbrook in- 
tensely. 

If he were only dead, he kept on thinking to 
himself! 

He knew that such a thought was wicked 
and discreditable to him, but he could not get 
the idea eut of his mind. 

He was aroused from his deep reflection by 
Alfred. 

‘“Why there’s Westbrook rcwing on the 
water | ’’ said Alfred.. ‘‘ I do believe he is half- 
drunk by the way he rows. Hi. there,” 
shouted Forrester. ‘ Look out for the steam- 
lasnch!” 

The steam-launch was upon Westbrook. 
The next moment he was struggling in the 


water, 

Mark stocdon the bank like one in.a.dream. 
It seemed that Westbrook. would die now; 
there was no help for him. Grace would be 
free—his dear, darling Grace—free and un- 
fettered. 

This man had been cruel to her. What.a 
happy release! Westbrook would die before 
his eyes. Ali this passed through his mind 
like a flash. 

Then a better feeling came into Mark's 
heart. Had hea right to look on and seea 
fellow-creature die without putting out. his 
hand to save him? 

The man was very wicked, but that was all 
the more greater reason why he.should have a 
longer time to repent, 

Mark's mind was made up. The struggle 
between inclination and duty was a short one. 
Throwing off his coat he leaped into the water 
with a splaeh. 

‘‘ By heavens !’’ cried Alfred, ‘‘ he is going to 
save his bitterest enemy. How brave of him!” 

Mark was a splendid swimmer, He struck 
a vigorously, and soon reached Westbrook's 
8 


He was nearly at his last gasp. 

With some difficulty Mark got him to the 
shore. Westbrook was saved, 

People clastered: around Mark, and told 
him that he haddone a good and noble ‘deed! 
Little did they imagine how unrelfish. Mark 
had acted. 
saved the life of an implacable foe, who had 
made the existence of the woman Mark loved 
a misery to her? 

A look of amazementcameinte Westbrook’s 
eyes when he saw who had saved him, 

How could Mark ‘help feeling’a throb of 
triumph at his heart; when’ he thoughtof 
the obligation he had’ placed) Westbrook 
Ts He had saved hie life+his worthless 

ife. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the on- 


How could they guess'that he had” 





lookers, Westbrook turned away’ without 
thanking his rescuer, Sach conduct to them 
was most inexplicable, 

While Westbrook was in sight and hearing 
the people hissed him, as be deserved. 

His ingratitude was moet contemptible, but 
Mark did not wish for his thanks. They were 
still enemies, but Mark could: not let him die 
before his: eyes. 

How unfortunate it was that he happened 
to be passing at the time Westbrook had been 
thrown into the: water!) Why had not some- 
one else rescued him? It wasstrange that hie 
hand should snatch him fromthe grave ! 

“Oh, Mark!” cried Alfred, in warm, im- 
pulsive tones, “ you are quite the best fellow i 
have ever met'with! To save a man’s life at 
the expense of ‘your fnture happiness! ” 

‘One cannot.see a dog die without stretch- 
ing forth a helping hand }” said Mark, 

“And Westbrook is-only acur!” observed 
Alfred. ‘“ He didinot even thank: you for the 
great service you rendered him?" 

“I was a bitter pill for him to swallow, mo 
saving his life,’ said Mark, thoughtfully. 

“I bet he thinks you a foolfor doing it!’’ 
cried Alfred, 

‘“‘ Well, I should have felt like » murderer if 
I had. let): him. drown before my eyes!” 
answered Mark, 

When. they reached the Rectory Alfred was 
fall of Mark’s brave deed; he could talk of 
nothing else. 

The Rev. Stephen: Preston declared that 
Mark had acted in a Christian spirit. And 


what did Grace say? She was the last to 
express her opinion, being quite white and 


agitated. 

She took Mark’s hand caressingly as sho 
almost whispered,— 

“This brave, this. noble deed does not sur- 
prise me! I alwaysknew'that the heart of o 
hero beat within: your breast:! ” 

Mark was amply rewarded for his brave 
deed now she had thanked him, That was 
enough. He wouldihave gone through a thou- 
sand perils for her sake. 

When he left the Rectory ‘he was in better 
spirits than he had been for months past. 

The knowledge that he had done a good 
deed gave hint pleasure, as it alwaysdoes any- 
one, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two days passed away, and then Grace 
heard that Westbrook was terribly ill. 

His. body had-.beem overheated by hard 
drinking, and the immersionin cold water had& 
given him a sudden chill. - 

Westbrook. was:in: danger of his life, the 
doctor declared. 

‘He is my husband, and my duty is by hie 
side,” said Grace, 

Womanlike, she did not desert him in his 
great-distress, He had treated her cruelly ;. 
but she would return good<for evil. 

Mark. was greatly annoyed when he heard 
that she had returned to Westbrook. 

On reflection, however, he was obliged to 
own that she was right. The man was her 
husband—she bore his name, 

It was a thanklesstask nursing Westbrook, 
for he was most ungratefal:and his’ temper 
was #0 violent that Grace was more than once 
inclined to go. 

But she submitted: to everything he said 
with a meekuess that surprised herself, Only. 
Grace knew what she endured at his hands. 

Wertbrook’s illness turned to rheumatic 
fever. Grase had an anxious time, scarcely 
ever closing her eyes. | 

The endarance she displayed was simply 
wonderful. When Mark: saw her again he 
founds great changein her. She had grown 
much thinner. It seemed to Mark that she 
would certainly have:a fit of illness.: 

He told her +o be«more: careful’ of herself ; 
but she only smiled. 

“ [have something more important to tay 
to you,” she-observedi 
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i had been aninterval of silence between 
em. 

When the heart is fall one cannot always 
apeak. 

‘Tam all attention,” said Mark. 

Still she hesitated, not knowing how to 
dDegin. . 

** Well?” cried Mark, but impatiently. 

“I wish you not to tell my father that I 
have returned to Westbrook,” said Grace, for 
if he knows of it he will stop the money, and 
that would be dreadfal since,now he is ili,he is 
quite dependent on me.” 

A stroggle went on in his mind before he 
sould give the desired promise. 

Most men would have told her that he was 
supplying the money, and not her father ; but 
he kept quite silent in the matter. 

** Pll do what you ask,” he said. 

** You have proved yourself to be a thorough 
gentleman,” cried Grace. 

Saying this she raised his hand to her lips 
@ thrill went through Mark. 

He had fancied of late that he had con- 
quered the old love, Heaven knows he had 
‘ried hard to do so; but now he found that 
his’ efforts were all in vain. 

Mark had given his heart to Grace, His 
love for her would never die while he lived. 
She was to him the best of women. 

“I muss return now,” she said. Grace 
mever called the house in which she lived 
home. 

The last four months of her life had been 
sad indeed. 

She left him then hastily enough, fearing 
that her face would betray too mnch. She 
would have showed too plainly ber regard for 
him‘'had she remained there a moment longer. 


* Where have you been all this time?” | 
growled Westbrook, sitting up on the conch : 


when she entered the room. 

The glance he gave her was fall of suspicion 
and jealousy. 

‘I have been for a walk,” answered Grace, 
even gently, for he was still very il). 

‘You have been to meet that Mark!" caid 
Weatbrook, savagely. 

Ale expected that she would deny the acou- 
sation, bat she did nothing of the kind. 

‘“T have seen Mark |.” she said. 

$s The scoundrel, to have assignations with 
my wife when Iam tooill to move!” cried 

Westbrook. 

“Ba quiet,” said Grace. “If you excite 
yourself you will be ill again!” 

Her words, instead of having a soothing 
effect, only irritated him. 

“Mark is trying to steal you away from 
me | '’ said Westbrook. 

‘Do remember that you are spesking of a 
gentleman, and the man who saved your life.” 

““Idid not ask bim to come to my assiat. 
ance,” said Westbrook, and then sulkily 
turned his face from the light. 

Grace wag too A ay to tell Westbrook why 
she had met k. He might think just 
what he liked. She was growing quite indif- 
ferent to his taunts, Hisingratitude to her 
was simply detestable. He was beneath con- 
tempt. 

Grace was soon obliged to admit that her 
father was making her an allowance, for of 
course Westbrook wished to know where the 
money came from, 

“I knew the old fool would come to his 
senses at last |’ said Westbrook. 

Thank's to Grace's carefal nursing West- 
brook grew slowly better. When he recovered 
his disposition had not improved abit. His 
illness had not been a lesson to him. 

He would have been just as unkind as ever 
to Grace, but for the money she received. 

The doctor recommended that Westbrook 
should have change of air. Grace went away 
wish her husband, bat gave Mark her address, 
#0 that he send on the money. 

Mr. and Mrs. Westbrook firmly believed 
that it was Thornton who made them the 
allowance. 

Mark thought seriously of going abroad. 
Alfred was to return with Marie to India soon 





after the wedding, and Mark thought of ac- 
companying them. Change of scene might 
have a beneficial effect upon him. He devotedly 
hoped that it would. Marie and Alfred had a 
very quiet wedding, bat when they started off 


for the honeymoon looked very happy. They | 


both were very sorry for Mark when they said 
good. bye—he looked so sad and lonely |! 

Mark had made up his mind to see Grace 
once more before leaving England. It would 
be much better for him never to see her again 
after this once, for what was the good of keep- 
ing ® wound open. 

Slowly passed the time with Mark, and 
quickly for the newly-married couple. The 
honeymoon was over. and Marie and Alfred 


; had returned to the Reotory. 


They were now abont to start for India in 
a. few days, and asked if Mark had fully made 
up to his mind to accompany them. 

I've nothing to detain me in England,” 


| replied Mark, and by his voice Marie and 


Alfred knew how unhsppy he was. 

There was one person who was very angry 
with Mark for leaving England, and that 
person was Squire Thornton, He wrote letters 
expostulating with him, bat it was of no 
avail, so the obstinate old man lost Mark as 
wellas Grace. His old age would be lonely 
indeed. 

Mark had arranged with his bankers to 
pay Grace, and having settled everything 
would soon start for India. So he went down 
to the seaside place where Grace was staying. 


Westbrook had certainly found great im-: 


provement from the sea air at first; bat with 
returning strength he resumed his old habits 
of dissipation, and of course had a relapse, 
and was obliged to take to his bed again. 

Grace showed him every consideration, 
although constantly subjected to his ill- 
hamour. 

He called her many hard nameg, and yet 
he could not bear her ont of his sight. 

He was one of those men who could not 
endure illness with patience. Grace despised 
him more and more every day. 

One morning she appeared strangely ex- 
cited. Westbrook, who was very suspicious, 
noticed it at once. He caw her hastily con- 
ceal a letter in her pocket. This dres3 she 
awe for another, hanging it behind the 

oor. 

Greatly to Grace's surprise he made no 
objection to her going out that night 
—for the trnth of the matter was that he 
wanted to gain possession of the letter. 

Grace certainly must have had some very 
important reasons for going out that night, 
for it was intensely dark, and bitterly cold. 

Hardly had Grace quitted the house when 
Westbrook jamped ont of bed and possessed 
himself of the letter. 

It was from Mark. 

Weatbrook’s hand trembled as he read the 
contents,— 


‘‘ Dearrst Grace,” it ran—for so I will 
venture to call you for the lasttime. I dare- 
say you will be surprised to receive this letter 
from me, but I hope that it will not make you 
angry. I am going thousands of milesaway, 
and my conscience tells me that there wonld 
be no impropriety in our seeing each other 
once again, for I fancy it will be the very last 
time on earth. I shall be waiting under the 
White Cliff, which is sheltered from the east 
wind, at seven this evening, and you can 
please yourself, dear, whether you will come 
or not. It is not for me to dictate to a 
married woman. 

“‘My hand trembles so when I write this 
letter that I am afraid that you will have the 
greatest difficulty in reading it; and as for 
my eyes, they are blinded with tears. A 
thousand pleasant recollections of the past 
_ - my eae and I eee of scenes in 
which you are always precent. 

“Oh, Grace! I must see your face, and hold 
your hand for the very last time. It was you, 
dearest, that put the barrier between us. 

’ ‘* Manx,” 





‘ The vile traitress! ’’ 

He crushed the letter up in his hand and 
then smoothed it out agai 

‘* No, I'll keep this ence of her depravity. 
I'll catch them together.” 

Westbrook wag not in a fit state to leave his 
bed, much less his room, but rage and 
excitement gave him fictitious strength. 

With trembling hands he dragged on his 
clothes. 

He intended to give his wife a surprise. 
His face had such a diabolical look on it that 
he was quite startled when he glanced in the 
glass as he took a pistol from the drawer. 

“ This will nerve me,” he muttered, as he 
poured himself out some brandy; and, in bis 
weak state, the liquor mounted to his head. 
‘‘ This will nerve me. I know I am dying, 
and I am not going to leave him for her!” 

He was more jealous of Mark than ever 
now that he was so terribly ill. 
| The idea had entered his head that Grace 
wanted him dead and out of the way, and this 
idea was terrible to him in his irritable state, 

The servant looked at him in surprise when 
he descended the stairs. 

He was so white and wild-eyed that they 
were startled—as well they might be. 

“‘ Why, it is snowing, sir!" one of the ser- 
vants ventured to say, as he placed his hand 
on the door, 

He made some angry but incoherent retort, 
and passed ont into the darkness and cold of 
that bitter night. 

They had seen him in many strange aad 
savage humours, but never one like this. 

“T fanoy I caught sight of a pistol peeping 
out of his pocket!" said the cook; and then 
they all looked apprehensively at each otber- 

It was very strange. Where was his wife ? 

He had been barning in every limb before, 
but when he got out the cold, biting wind bit 
upon him, and his teeth chattered in his head, 
and he felt half-inclined to cry out. 

For one moment he hesitated as to whether 
he should tarn back, but then a jealous pang 
went through him, and he continued on his 
way. 

Now and again he would seize the handle 
of the pistol, as though afraid that he had 
lost it, but it was there, sure enough, and 
loaded too—a murderous feeling at bis heart. 
Perhaps his illness had weakened his brain! 

Westbrook was not well acquainted with 
the way to the White Cliff at any time, but 
the darkness of the night made him more 
uncertain. 

At length he came to a standstill, where two 
paths diverged. After a moment’s hesitation 
he took the path to the left. 

He smiled to himself savagely, although his 
teeth chattered. He bowed his head before 
the blast, and scarcely took the precaution to 
look a yard before him. He heard the dall 
roar of the waves, but still went on. 

Fiercer fell the snow, fiercer blew the wind 
every moment, but Westbrook went resolutely 
on, He told himself that Grace must care a 
great deal for Mark to come out on sucha 
night aa this, 

Little did he know of his supreme danger, 
or surely he weuld have turned back. He 
mistaken the way, and, instead of descending 
the path to the seashore, was going towards 
the cliffs. 

Half blinded as he was with the snow he 
came to the very brink. 

A terrible shrick came from Westbrook’s 
throat as he fell forward from the high cliff 
which jutted out over the sea. 

There were only two persons who heard 
that terrible ory, and it sent a thrill of horror 
through them. It was too dark for Mark and 
. Grace to see the body fall into the sea, but 
what they heard convinced them that sony. 
thing terrible had happened. 

‘How awfal!” said Grace, putting her 
hands to her eara, as if she expected the sound 
to be repeated, but there was nothing to be 
heard but the hoarse roar of the wind and 


water. : 
|” Little did Grace think from whose throat 
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that cry had come, but still her heart was 
filled with great pity for the person who had 
met with the accident. It was such a terrible 
death. 

‘Take me home, Mark!” said Grace, whose 
face was almost as white as the snow that 
was falling about her. 

Ge put his arm round her waist to assist 
her up the ateep path. She made no resist- 
ance when he did this, but seemed glad of the 
support. Mark felt that this was the last 
time he should ever see her, for he would join 
Alfred Forrester at Liverpool the next day. 

When they came nearer the house Grace 
and Mark li together hand in hand. 

The bitter coldness of the night was for. 
gotten in the sorrow of that parting. 

He held ont his arms for one moment, gave 
her one kiss, and then, with a hoarse moan af 
pain, hurried away. 

Grace tottered up the steps and knocked at 
the door, The cook chanced to open it. 

“* Have you seen anything of master?” she 
asked, eagerly. 

‘‘ Why, Margaret, I left him upstairs in 
bed!" 

‘He has e out since then,” answered 
the cook, and she would have added about 
seeing the pistol if she had not feared to 
frighten her mietress. 

Grace was greatly startled, but, of course, 
did not suspect the truth. Westbrook had 
behaved so strangely of late that it did not 
fill her with wonder that he had gone out. 
Besides, her mind was full of Mark at that 
moment, 

She sat up all through the long night, and, 
when day dawned, grew seriously alarmed. 
What had become of Westbrook? It was so 
mysterious, About noon that day a police- 
man came to the door, and asked to see Mrs. 
Westbrook. 

Without any preliminary warning he in- 
formed her that her husband's body had been 
washed ashore. Of course Grace was not 
heartbroken at Westbrook’s death, but she 
was deeply shocked. 

“I¢ was dark. My husband must have 
fallen over the cliff,” she observed. 

“I think it was suicide,” said the police- 
man, “for a revolver was found in his pocket, 
1 suppose he altered his mind, and threw him- 
self over the cliff.” 

Grace was so terribly upset that she never 
thought that now she was free. She felt quite 
— by the suddenness of her husband's 

ti 


As for Mark, he went to India, not having 
heard of Westbrook’s tragical fate. 

Not many weeks after she had buried her 
husband, news came of her father’s death. 

He had altered his mind at the eleventh 
hour, and had left his daughter all his money. 

Grace was now rich, but quite alone in the 
world, All the gold she was now possessed of 
gave her no pleasure, 

She was dressed in deep black, but not like 
a widow. She was in mourning for her father 
and for her husband. How could she pretend 
to be grieved about Westbrook when she found 
his Ge 8 ee release ? 

P “ Why, ,* Sebb, opel irthday ft thought 
race, one bright, s morning, ha in 
to notice the date. *“ ey wn agg ws i 
getting on in India? Perhaps he has for- 
gotten me altogether; for when Marie writes 
to me she never sends me a message from him 
in her letter. His love for me has died ont, 

no doubt, It is the same with all men!” 
That day Grace went out, and took the path 

ee the wood, a walk much favoured 1 by 

ar 


She had been there several times with Mark 
before Westbrook had come between them, 
That bench under yonder tree had been their 
trysting-place. 

She sat down because she was tired, and 
ann girlhood ‘haa 

er gone by, and ske had to 
look forward to a gloomy womanhood. 

Grace remained there lost in thought, 





regardless of the flight of time, when suddenly 
she saw a shadow on the ground. 

Someone had approached her silently, walk- 
ing in the yielding grass. 

Qaite unexpecting the surprise that awaited 
her, Grace looked up. 

All the colour went out of her face. There 
was & happy, radiant smile on her lips that 
had not been there for many weary weeks. 

She tried to falter out the word ‘‘ Mark!” 
but it died away from her lips. 

His heart was too fall for words. 

He was nearly as pale and quite as agitated 
as Grace, and stood feasting his eyes upon her 
with a hungry look of love. 

‘Grace! Grade!" he exclaimed, and next 
moment was beside her, with his arm around 
her waist. ‘‘Grace,I have returned! May I 
claim you as my own?” 

‘*Oh, Mark! dear Mark! I am unworthy 
of such love as yours!” almost sobbed the 
girl. ‘It will be so easy for you to find a 
better woman than me!” 

** You will ever be the love of my life! ” said 
Mark, so earnestly, that there was no doubt- 
ing his words. “I have come all the way 
from India to ask you to be my wife?” 

Mark's wife! How sweet the words sounded 
to Grace ! 

**T have been so lonely without you!” said 
Grace, ‘‘and have ed to hear news from 
you, but did not like to ask Mario, for fear 
that you had forgotten me!’”’ 

He looked quite like the old Mark now; and 
it was so much like it had been some months 
before that Grace almost fancied that their 
separation had been an ugly dream. 

As she reposed so restfully in his strong 
arms, she could not help thinking how she 
had nearly lost a life's —— through a 
girl's folly, for a short vanity had ruled over 
her heart, and she had nearly wrecked her 
future by marrying the wrong man ! 

The warm light of the setting sun fell 
upon Mark and Grace's radiant faces, before 
it disappeared behind the western hills. The 
night was fall of summer perfame, and the 
nightingale sang upon a neighbouring tree; 
bat sweeter than its song wae the low music 
of Grace's voice, as she softly whispered in 
Mark's ear, as though she feared that the 
words bhe uttered might be carried away far 
and wide on the sammer air, 

Theirs was love indeed, both strong and 
enduring, all the more highly prized because 
of the tats Set gone through. 
Grace valaed k's love all the more, be- 
cause Westbrook had come between them. 

‘*Grace, my darling Grace! tell me how 
soon will you marry me?” cried Mark. They 
were walking towards the Hall now, and he 
atopped saddenly and catching her to his 
breast, smothered her ruby lips with passion- 
ate kisges. 

“Oh, Mark, dear, good, noble Mark !”’ cried 
Grace, her face blushing crimson, ‘‘ when— 
whenever you like,” hiding her blushing face 
on his coat-sleeves. 

‘Next week, darling! Will that be too soon 
for you to get ready?" asked Mark, kissing 
her again and again. 

‘Oh, Mark! give me a fortnight, and I 
will be ready. It is rather soon after my 
father’s death, but it can't be helped,” 
retnrned Grace, a little sadly. And now, my 
noble Mark, I must wish you good-night.” 

“ rang ag A — os aga till to- 
morrow!’ ng, lingering, passionate 
kiss, and they parted. 

Grace's wedding-day dawned clear and 
bright, and she looked like some beautiful 
— her robe of pure white silk, with 

and there mop ote Bae and 
blossoms nestling among its draperies. A 
wreath of orange b! crowned her 
shapely head, and a massive diamond neck- 
lace, a gift of Mark’s, encircled her pearly- 
wAlthough G had tried keep it 
race tried to a 
secret that she pe Doe the news 
spread village, somehow, 
and the ch was crowded, and showers of 


a 


rice and old slippers were thrown after them 
as they left the church. 

‘‘Happy is the bride the san shines on! ” 
shouted a chorus of voices, as Mark and Grace 
were driven away. 

Grace put her beautiful little brown head, 
which was covered with curls, out of the car- 
riage window, and blew kisses at thesmiling 
faces that had made her second wedding-da 
so different from that on which she marri 
Westbrook. 

Mark drew her gently back into the oar- 
riage and murmured, ‘‘My beautifal wife! 
My darling, how I love you! ‘My Bride so 
Nearly Lost !’’’ 

(THE END.] 











Tar Crane or Inon.—Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was once asked where he was able to compose 
best, and under what circumstances his ideas 
flowed most freely. ‘There is no place,” he 
said, ‘‘ where I have so many inspirations as 
in a railway carriage. There is something in 
the rapidity of the motion, in the clanging of 
iron, andin the whirr of the wheels, which 
seems to excite the imagination, and supplies 
material for a host of strange harmonies.” 


Port Toartaesr.—The first year of married 
life is the most important era in the history 
of man and wife. Generally, as it is spent, 
80 ig almost all subsequent existence. The 
wife and the husband then assimilate their 
views and their desires, or else, conjuring up 
their dislikes, they add fael to their pre- 
judices and animosities forever afterwards. 
A good story is told of a bridegroom who 
gloried in his eccentricities. He requested 
his bride to accompany him into the garden a 
day or two after the wedding. He then drew 
& line over the roof of their cottage. Giving 
his wife one end of it, he retreated to the 
other side and exclaimed: ‘‘Pall the fine.” 
She pulled it at his request, so far as she 
could. He cried: ‘Pall it over.’ ‘I can’t,” 
she replied. ‘ Bat pull with all your might,” 
still shouted the whimsical husband. Bat 
vain were all the efforts of the bride to pull 
over the line, so long as her husband held the 
‘opposite end. But when he came round, and 
they pulled at thesame end, it came over with 
greatease. ‘‘ There !'’ he said, as the line fell 
from’ the roof, “you see how hard and in- 
effectual was our labour when we both pulled 
in opposition to each other; but how easy 
and pleasant it was when we both pulled 
together! It will be so with us through life!” 


A Resverection.—In 1800 an English 
regiment was serving in Holland, and at 
Egmont -op- Zee crossed bayonets with a 
French regiment.’ A ball fired daring the 
retreat of the latter passed through the jaws 
of a soldier of the former, named Robert 
Hallock, who, in the course of the afternoon, 
was buried in the sand-hill where he had 
fallen by a soldier of his regiment, named 
Carnes. During the night Hallock recovered, 
and having been lightly covered with sand, 
crept out and crawled to a picket of his regi- 
ment posted near. He was sent to the hospital, 
recovered, and was serving with his regiment 
in Malta in 1806, Hallook’s face having been 
much discoloured, and his voice scarcely intel- 


away), he had for some years 
served as a pioneer to hiscompany; a soldier 
of it died, and Hallock, as a part of his duty, 
dug the grave, at which he was found, on the 
arrival of the body for interment, still at 
work, though it was then near ten feet deep. 
On being drawn out and asked the reason for 
making it so unusually deep, he replied: 
“* Why, sir, it is for _ John Carnes, who 
me; and I think, sir, if I get him 
that . it will puzzle him to creep out, as I 
did.” On the burial service being read, he 
—— to fill up the grave, and actually 
aried the man who, ten years previous, had 
buried him. Hallook was discharged and 
pensioned in 1814, ‘ 





ligible (a part of his tongue and palate having. 
been cortied 
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FAOETLA A Lone Wart.—Policeman: ‘‘Here;:move{! An Orrontonrry Lost. — ‘'I say,’ said 
. ; on! Why don’t you: go home?” Tramp/| Berkey; to his) wife yesterday at: dinner,’ 
— (with dignity) : “I'm! waitin’ for me coach. |‘ you didn’t say anything to any one about: 
Housnixy: “ Wit, Dr, Sanit; the chiropo- man,’ what I was telling you the night before last; 


dist, will dine with us to-day.” Wile: “All 


right ; I'll order corned beef.” 
INconvesience or SQuintmc.—" Miss, may 


I have the honour of the next waltz. with. 


you?" Two ladies (eagerly rising): “ With 
pleasure.” 

Ayn Exaumyation. rv Taz-.Pusttc. Scxoors — 
Professor to.pngil.: ‘In which-of-his.battles 
was Gaustavns Adolpbua killed?” Papil 
(after reflection): ‘‘I think it was in. hislaet 
battle.” 

Mrs. Honsonpy (to caller): ‘‘ It is quite two 
years now since.your ‘s death, is it 
not, Mra, Hendricks?”? Mrs. Hendricks: 
“Two years! Why, so it is. Poor. John. 
How time flies!” 

Ar tHe Bounss.—‘ My dear sir, this world, 
you seey is divided into two classes-the 
speculators and the gamblers.” ‘' I fail to see 
the difference.” ‘It is plain enough.. The 
speculatora are those who: win; the gamblers 
those whodose,”’ 

Hvuspixp (whose wife has‘ been reproving 
him for smoking in‘her presence) : “ yer 
used .to say -before we-were married, » 

y Ike os cee aiepcaibeemateds euath 
cigar.’ ”' Wife: “ Yes, that-sort tof-thing, is 
part of s young lady's, capital.’’ 

Wai. Por.—Polite Guest's * ecg 
Smith; you do suteeed in: the: most 
charming:-people tdgether.” Hostéss:'*' Ob, 
thanks! You:are:so kind; batd ‘only: wish 

you. couldhave been here dasti week; why, I 
Caoumieens of my best people here to-night!” 


A prtrcmatico Dateiinian) when’ dint ata: | 


restaurant, detected ohe*of your pgp ~ 
overcoat snatohers it ths act of walking otf 
with bis Tmerit, an up’to hith 
ashe wae going out of the: door he tapped 
him on the shoulder; sayings ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will just ‘allow: ‘me to get another cigar out 
of my coat packet?” 

Swerr Grat: ‘‘ Please look at thiy ring, and 








you 
| take so mueh trouble jast for me. : 


tell me whether the-diamonds are paste or’ | 


not?’ Jeweller: ‘ Those are gentine dix- 
monds.” “ Really?” 
and rare ones, Théy cost’ a great deal -of 
money.” “Oh, dear! An@ I wouldn't pro- 
mise to be anything, but ‘a sister to him, and 
now—boo, hoo |—he's goue.” 
Duiziarp: “ Can a man get da 
he iskicked out of a house?” Brightly,: 
I did.” Dallard: “ How much did it amount 
to?” Brightly : ‘Well, I hada busted pair 
of pants, 'a battered hat, a lame = a 
—— Lay and‘a few ape trifies — 
recall; ou camget dam eno 
you are only Kicked ‘avagh:” oer = 
Gtr was Bifkran’s wedding-day, and he was 
testing his boy brother-in-law. “Well, 
Johnny,” he said. “I'm going.to take’ your 
sister’ away off and have her’ all to myself, 
where’ you won't see ‘herany' more.” ‘No! 
Really, are you?” said the boy, curiously: 
‘Yes, I am. What do you think of it?” 
“Nothing. Ican stard it if youcan.” 
Fasuton’s Cuancrs,—Mr,,.De Style: ‘‘ Why, 
my dear, I’m glad to see you so composed. 


Yes, 


when I left this morning you. were weeping, 


and wailing and. teasing your hair, becanse 
Fide was sick.”” Mrs. De Style: es Well, you 
see, just after you left,Mrs.Tiptopcame in and 
told me that dogs of Fido's breed were go 
out of fashion. So.I dried my tears.and ki icra 
him out.” 


Sous of. the proverbs: are quite. deep,’ 
saida young lady to Billy. Bliven, who. had 


been-quoting a number of adages for.the sake | I 


of something to say.,) '‘ Yes,’ said, Billy, 
‘* they.are.” ‘‘ Now, takeréhat one, ‘ The walls 
have care.’ 
you?”’ 


‘Not agreat,.deal,’’ * What:could. 


they mean. when. they.:talk.. about..ears. on» 
“ Probably..it zefersyto the window » 


walls?’’ 
shutters.” 


when | 


I don't see much sense to it; do. 


“You, indesd, miss, | 





Tae Soret or Breavry.— Miss’ De Pisin : 
‘‘ Doctor: what is the -séecret of beauty’? 
Family Physician (confidentially): “ Be’ 
pretty.” 

Reavy ror Bustxrss —Customer: “ A friend 
7 has'# big diationd which he’ wants to 
6e ” 
I puy von Le stieg and’ I bay dree hurdred 
pounds. Is'your friend's chafrman of & ban 
eh?’ “No; hee a hotel clerk. What 
you give?” ‘‘ Halaf a crown.’ 

Onty Oxt Fran —Old Lady: ‘‘ What’s the 
a little boy ?”’ Street Urohin (enh ots 

ing): “’Fraid.” Old Lady: ‘' Afraid? Well, 
I dodeclare | Ididn’t kaéw you street gatins | 
were ever afraid of anything, 
in this world or. the next.” 
“ Y—e—s, we'’ré ‘fraid. of —of each of 

How re Pars —‘ Didyyour-daughter.find the 
work: of operating the -+ypewriter.remunera- 
tive ?.” asked. Mrs, Kurus ofa feiend, * Yes,’? 
was the reply. ‘' She. made-£20.000: the. ficat 

ear.” “Twenty thou—+! Why, how in 
the world did she do it?’’ ‘ She married the }’ 
rich old broker who employed her,and he died 
two months later.” 

Ixontisn or Poverty, — Mistress: ‘‘ That 
young man who’ called» to:see-you: last night, 
Jane; stayed. very! late:'' Jane: “14 was me 
pe ey seer “ Baty Jane, I have noticed 
— pane = ares en 
within t © paartwo years, each one; you 
said was your brother!” “ Yes,;mum. Poor 
folks allere:lidve large families, mum’ 

DoupracaTesext A pone ha — Lilian«(with 

ro ewe ” d- you really mean 

this ‘lovely’ work-bagfor me?’ Ethel (with 
virtuous + © Yoo, dear; In’ 80 
glad: you ‘like «it. It waseuch a p to 
make it whén'1 thoughtit was'to be fo you.” 
Lilian pe ee er the same thing on Cash. 
boy and.’ ‘s bargain wae Ob, 

pit} wae too of you te 
Bat ‘isn't 


yoo ed comehmean gave the cook one just 
eh 
Boarpine Hovse Arrarmarns.— Mrs, Siar. 
diet: ‘‘ Have some more of the mackerel, Mr. 
Boarder?” Mf. Boarder : ‘No; thank you. fa 
“Have a pieve of the liver?” “No, thank 
‘How strange you are! Why: am 
80 extravagantly fond of mackerel and liver’ 
coul? eat ‘them all the time: Perhaps you 
are late this moriing and’ must. hurry?” 
** Yes, I am’’a little late, Good- 4 
“Jane!” Jane: ‘Yes, mum.” 
Boarder hae gone down town. 
broil’ me that pieceof steak now.’ 
In tHe Wrone Orrice,— Pedlar: ‘ My 
dear sir, do you know how much time zee 
Tose dipping 4 pen into. the ink? Ten ‘dij 
minute means 600 dipsan hour or 6,000° dips 
in 10 honrs,.and..each dip consumes——” 
Business Man ; ‘Yes, I know; I have figured 
it all oat.” Pedlar: ‘And ‘yet I find: you 
still writing in the old way.” Basiness Man : 
“ Yes, I'am usin rth fouutain pen you sold 
me about & month ago—using it in the old 
because. it won’t write any other way.” 
Pei lar: . “Be 
office. Good day.” 
A. Cornrrcr Disanosis.— George: “ Eh? 
You st engaged last night? Gus, my old, 


_ 


You! can 


Gus: “ Really, 


timed’ ‘And dad 
“' You are‘courting the wrong 


times -to -pop thé qu oatiom. to! Mise De Pink, 
failed she-let-you 


and 
fail?” 
girl.’ 


Yess 


Dealer : “ Big’ tiktionds ‘cost’ moneys. | 


pardon ; I'm in the wrong | 


friend, telly me. -how you did it.” | 


did you? That's a secret?” ‘A secret? 
‘| why I. didn’t know*it was a saoret!" she 
n jireplied, regretfally. ‘ Welly didyon te it? 
I: want to: know." “Why; no I> never 
— of it since, I didn’t know it was'a 


Someraine Lacrine. —A woman in the wait: 
ing room the’ other: day had’ a’ great deal of 
trouble with one’ mates Pret two childreh—a: ;, 
\severor daa man ‘who sat’ near 
ae as mesbon ‘possibiesand thew obesrved « 

Madam, ¢ of youre needs "the ‘strong 

‘hand of a. selene" “Yes; I. know * it,” she 

Pee ‘“ butche can't have ‘it; -Hib' father 

died: when: he ‘was six’years ‘of: egepand I've: 

done my best to get another’ mien‘and failed: 
He caniehave what ‘can't geti” 


Crrx Man (to hntiter): “ Lije, yon've it 
a great many touglt hanttiig vite: Whten 
‘do. you is the ann Bape yarn- yen éver 
heard?” ‘ough “T don’s rentertiber of Cr 


bin’ no rao rent ee ou speak of. 
vere rally depp a 
bout a year $60. A 


bee me, 
bear in th 
head, and just the” mititte vee ‘pear felt the 
ball he turned right rodtid. He ‘ttrtied so 
Hit’ the man” and ‘killed 
“thie bear!” 
Too Ag Rage ssig ty Boy 
open Ci "s 1 ” 
links (a lawyer): ‘“ Certainly sir, certainly. ; 
open pages please.” ‘: Well, here is a letter 
my. wife has written to your wife, and banded 
to deliver, . I feel pretty sure *thete somes: 
thing unpleasant. init about me. I wish. 
you! ag it, and if there is just burn it-up,’’ 
“Hamph! Does my wife know your -wile ie 
aieadis Le... tober?’ ‘ Yes.” ‘ Aud if 
wife doesn't get this letter she'll soon find 
won't she- “Of course.” 
second thoughts, I there is a new law: 
which makes it a vanichable offence to open & 
wife's letters.- I -conldatt take the. risk, sir, 
indeed I couldn't.” 


Monet Sovrss: 


Mannytxe for'buty iz a poor wer 
for enny man who sees yure wife gor Jase 
about az mutch stook in her az ya hav. 

Hope iz the germ, Faith the blossom,“ané 
Charity the fruit: 

Taare iz this difference between a weak 
oe ai Leet ye4 en wwe 
Oph our guard, an us on. 

Waenever yu kan finds ‘ike to whom yu 
kan tel? all ‘ ‘pokrets, and still retaitt hic 
respekt, yu have founds friend indeed. 

Wen a mat abtizéeme, i will pay no more 
attenshon tew him than’i will to-a wn 
cur whoe'barks at me; this will make-both 
3 | gene the man ashamed ov themeelisi” 

Is mutch kan ‘be'sed ‘in’ favour ‘ov’ 
breeding=-it iz theonly thing that kan: 
‘endurable. 


Taker’ ain't niutot nin puisre#y but 
thare iz a oF : e 
Mew will forgi¥ inj ‘thal! kon- 


tempt; they had ratherbe tinted ‘fhas-ndb 
notieéd. 


T nav bin‘watehing human ——_ stittle 


lately; an@ i find’ it’ iz largely madé up ov’ 

grunts; groans, ania growls; varied “with® huffs, 

hoots, an@ howls: - 

I uiKe# : ony hy wart Him able tew 

good reazonus for 

wr emptyestthing-i kno-ov' iz ® 

bpocket-book, with nothing in it—it iz rather 
wose thane knot: 


hole: « 
""Basurounese'iz either She pe ai oe wes 
or modesty. If it iz ee 


changes it into impertinence 
ifwill Kling tew ere ee) babe mars 


cog single virtew left. 
A visrus old: man*iz a terrible sight, dis- 
pised on taxth: and hated in heavem-=-Josw: 
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SOCIETY. 
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Tne late Duchess of Cambridge was pas-' 
sionately fond-of music, and ia her day wae 
an accomplished tisger, having a powerful 
and pathetic soprano voics. During the 
last eight. years of her life, one of the principal 
solaces of her enforced retirement were the 
musical ministrations of Signor Paolo Tosti, 
who attended hem: every: afternoon; except 
during his annual visit to his own country, 
singing 9 and playing to her for an hour or 40, 

Royal Highness’s great delight. 

Tue recent: visit-of the ex-Empress: Fred+. 
erick to Berlin seeme to have passed off more: 
happily than‘ the previousone, since her 
widowhood ; the Kaiser and.his spouse made 
themeelvea amiable; and. the. Duchess) of |iof 
Edinburgh took: ‘pains 
law all kind attentions while‘staying with the 
Princess of Saxe: Méiningen, 

As. yet, there is nothing, ett the dncnguife 


style a Germany's young: a 
has not been a Majesty long enough to appre 
ciate Baton and then dodo ‘into-a mere Count or 
dodging out; of. people’ 8. way. 
pompof power are: 
wall pw ene the novelty lasts, and there’ 
it'ally The:Prassian Court 


i 


‘no tneans too ‘richify, dowered; nd 
#hat illustrious. relatives, far and, 
‘come down handsomely in) the way: 
of presents, Queen Victoria gave her grand: 
niece the present Kaiserin, her S wedding dress, 
because: bleswig-Holstein fortunes were 
rather st'a.low ebb,. previous to the m 
of one of the daughters with the heir of Ger 


are allowed.. mes gn Waecavene 


mach skewering, bu 

like - ‘& cross between the Fabilee 
worn by Our Gracious Sovereign and .the 
small crown that Sarah. Bernhardt used, to. 
— on her back hair whem acting Queen iof | 

pain. 

Tr seems.thai an,enormons..deal of excite. .| 
Wiha arian Soci 
Wimborne’s ball by‘ the following little 
dent, Lady Wimborne,, when ; the, p chen 
room was thrown open,’ took Count Herbert’ 
Bismarok’sarm‘and totiemeted tit b that.he, as the: 
guest of thé evening, was. to take her- in, to,, 


supper. According, however, to the ruleaof |) 


precedence; Ambassadors as: the representa- 
tives of their Sovereigns, take the’ pas of all, 
except members of actual Royal Families,.| © 
and this act of Lady Wimborne’: 8 caused no 
end of indignation in the~ breasts of the 
German,. Spanish, and-Torkish-A mbassedars, 
who: were:all: present, and: who: considered: 
that the dignit of their Sovereigns had. been 

violated in hele Lady, Wimborne,, 


however, was undoubtedly yg ing to do |: 


as she the poor, 
are “ with us ‘alway 5” bat‘it i¢ not every’ 
day that a prominent.man, likeCount Herbert 
Bismarck comes over, Besides; there: was’ 
the chance, so attractive to a | 
of screwing something out of’ 


merely of -air- anda ran-round 
London is patent to all ‘in the know,’’ and |: 
in several sdlons hag..been the: 


lens. the: 
Principal subject of discussion of the: week» 


to show her sister-in- | missed 


‘| the one e 
| difference whether our dissipations are coarse 


ety, was owased at a 


*s curiosity, 
| With regard.|! -' 
to his acon od for that he did not come | 


STATISTICS, 


—s 


Bsazi last year acquired 136,000 European 
imutigrante. 

Statistics or Divonce.—The return, moved 
for by Mr. Gladatone, of the number of suits 
instituted year by year from the date of the. 
establishment of the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial “Ceteer, firet in that® court’ and 
‘subsequently in the’ Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty’ Division; for judicial separation 
and divorce, has. been issued. The: return 
deals with: the thirty yeara ended:with 1837, 
‘in which time there were 2,784 petitions for 
jadicial apoio, of which 982 were success- 
‘fal) and335 were dismissed; there were 10,561 
paren ia or diseolation of marriage, 

whioky 7,321. were succegsfal.and 812 dis. 
. There were 8,892 cases whioh never 
\came’to a hearing; in 294 the Queen’s Proctor 


decree: in 236, The. figures show an almost 
‘gradual increase. since 1861, the number of 
petitions for judicial jion'in 1858 being 
89, and for divorce, 253; in 1859, 73 and.200 


respectively ; in 1860,.66 and 189 ively; 
in 1861, 45 and 176: in 1862, 50 and 204; 


ap en by year to 127 and 559 in 1883; 

120 501 ine4884; 123-and 450 in 1885; 
133 and 581 in 1886; and 146 and 580 in 
1887. The Qaeen’s Prostor intervened in 32 
cases in 1886, 





GEMS. 


Tr you are terrible.to many then. beware of 
many. 

Ty you will not: trade with Satan; keep out 
,of his shop. 


Poxtreness is the most ‘efficient aid in the 


+}. world to strengthen a good name or to supply 
NezrrueR Russian: nor pice acy Princesses'}; 


the want of one. 

Every man feels himeelf stronger’ in his 
| relations with others.if he is surronnded with 
‘consideration, esteem, respect:' 

We should ‘always’ record our thoughts in 
affliction ; set yay ey ss that: we may 
‘recur to them then 'we-are in 


‘| other cuneate cod and naver recover 
‘| our sick-bed views. 


THE one mee-in ‘life: is concentration, 


‘is’ dissipation; and‘ it makes no 


or fine—property and its cares, friends and 
social habit, or politics, or music, or feast- 
‘ing. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Ham Sanap,—One- of boiled’ ham; 
chopped ‘fine; one ‘half dozen small’ pi 
also chopped fine; ae little -oelerg,:| ® 


and. senve:-with:.a dressing. as: for: chicken 
‘pated, 


Sour Batis,--Boil, five. » until, hard; 
remove the’sheile, and: the yolks until, 
4 Add the whites of {wo uncooked |' 

, With a little fleur and salt, Mix into 
‘, boil and drop.into the soup.., 
_ Traansrarzent: Puppme,—One. cup of butter; 
‘oneand a half cape een Ss six eggs, and nel 


a half dupe of, arenes nutmeg. Half. 
he -whites-stizred in the filling the last. thing,.|: 
andthe other half: tora meringue. 


VEAL. Partycakss.--Chop.-tender veak very. 


fine, add: one beaten: egg,and: o erithe: |) 
cream’; seavon well with salt, , mace oF: 
‘thyme. , Miike into ‘cakes; then in bread, 


One eng eruchol btinuleas| 


‘lard; 
imto etait eck flourto 
e -etirin 
eee S| 
a) ‘ , 
soda + ina hot oven in well-greased tins. 





intervened, and obtained reversals of the | fire. 


| white: and 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir mey happen’ that good is produced’ by 
vice; for instance, a robber may take money: 
from its owner and give it to one who will 
make a better use of it. Here is good pro- 
duced ; but not by the'robbery as robbery, but. 
only asa translation of property. 

Amene the reasons why. a fire: burns. so 
brightly in frosty weather, are the following =: 
First, the air being’ cold, is denser, and the 
heated air and. gases from. the fire are com- 
paratively more buoyant. Consequently there- 
is @ greater dramgbt. Then the air, being 
denser, contains more: oxygen, in an equab 

volume; and that gas’ being quickly supplied; 
the combustion is fiercer and more perfect. 
In frosty weather, too, the atmosphere ie- 
comparatively free from. moisture, which,. 
of course; lessens its’ tendency to dampen. a 

Nor Her Favtr.—lt is a woman. who. says 
‘that. no woman ever thonght of lacing any 
more: than: she thought of. marrying, untik 
mene ‘pat it into her head. Man impudently 

: What a sweet, slender creature; what 
¢ ear little waist to equeeze, and #0: ‘forth, 
and, of course, after that, every,one wants: 
to. be.slender ‘and. equeezable.. Tae foolisix 
part'ia for women’ to imagine a corset string: 
will’make them so. But fromthe days of Eve 
—after the fall, of course—to. the pxesent: 
moment, a small waist has been the object in 
lite. . Yet: there is no; beanty in .a laced-up 
figure; and disease is written all-over it.: 

By Mine Accieyt —Long ago, the shop of 
a Dublin, tobaceoniat;-by the name.of Lundy- 
ey was destroyed by fire.. While he.was gaz- 

<into'the smouldering: ruins; be 
novioed that: neighbours were gather- 
ing the snuff. the ‘canisters. He tested 
‘the snoff. for. = cr reenter 


fire had larg: mproved ite pungency 
aroma, Tt wae bint worth profiting by: ae 
‘pecured another y built s lot of ovens,. 


subjected the muff to 's heating process, gave 
thée.brand a peculiar name, and in a few years 


‘became rich throughian accidentrwhich he at. 
first? ‘had co ruined him. « The- 

whitening was discovered in: 
@ curious way. A hen that had gone through 


. clay. puddle,. went.with her muddy feet into 
: house, Sheleft her tracks ona pile 
of sugar. It waa noticed that wherever her 

tracks were, eo pee mer Experi- 
oe pr mee ne the result was that 
wet clay came to be used in refining sugar. 
The origin of blue tinted - Came 
about:-by » mere slip. of the. h . The wife. 
= iam East; an: English ‘paper maker, 
let'a bine bag fall into one of 

the vats of, pulp. 

Costumesyor Corgs,--The.coloura.are what 


: give” the streets of Seonl euch a quainé holiday 


. Whiter blue predominates, snd 


| the long, flowing,. gowns, well starched and 


— glisten. wd the.sun and blend. their 

colours’ together; mak ing a dazzling: picture 
together with: aprence’ the children’s dresses 
‘and the. eccasional. bright. silk gown.of an. 
official‘or rich merchant: The people:most] y 
‘dress: in® impest white’ cotton,” victoria: 
lawns and These are omnis padded 
‘with cotton for winter. wear, thas. presenting: 
‘a -balloomlike appearance,’ Originally they 


‘| coloured the cloth Bat 9 a white is ve ol 


for the 
fet is Ahora for by "by the following tradi 


‘tion: White is the mourning colour aad three 
| years the ‘of mourningy Once, during: 
a period of ten years, three kings died, neceesi- 
| ciiegaschengeat raiment by the whole people 
| caoh'time; It was. burdensome, as.» Coream 
Reaper rather extensive and-quite oostly. 
Tn.ordex, then, to avold, the diffculty‘in the 
| fabaney pee decided: Lt nt 
aS ee caprice of their 
Of course: e wealthy aren 





ye this custom,but may dress, ss they 
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3 H. 8.—The modern style is to have the carving done TEva.—1. Give arrowroot for a time, and then again 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. on a side table, bat if the old style is preferred, it | try milk. 2. An excellent rice-pudding without eggs is 
would be proper to ask one of the gentlemen present to | made as follows: Oao teacup of rice to a quart of milk, 
oe carve. sweetened to taste; place in a very slow oven, and bake 

Darsy.—Paris is universally considered the most] p. T—The offensive odour of which you complain | £°F * couple of hours, until done. 
beautiful city in the world. may Be tated by putting a few drops < 5 opine of = 2. Baw and ame ae Ann ws mp 
} M TUNE.—It bably arises from indigestion, | 4mm in the water when you wash at n' or e | m y examine any furs or 
¢ Y he ceny 8 nothing + a ome, 5 y and regularly. | morning. winter clothing that may be laid by. Placing a shallow 


vessel filled with turpentine in the wardrobe or clothes 
: Esrestz Povtsow.—All the Nos. mentioned are in Migs 4 be od Bang! , Re; A. ems A. closet will davbrey tate end tm Cher Ges, 
" A aE Oe ge Ee eee tn | water collected in clsterne froua the tops of the houses; |. S.—1. Satin or molyé ; a brocsdle would lock well 
a ” but in 1847. artesian wells were constructed, which | for the body and trimmings. 2. Nun’s veiling or cash- 
Gronce.—It woe _ = to ask for ——— afford an abundant and more agreeable supply. mere is the most suitable during the present season. 
i oa fot Rm in her ear something | Evur.—Do not force the ohild to take exercise upon Rey ib is now G0 raguour.  Theuké for Wishes 
derogatory to your character, and before condemning | an empty stomach. Give him a slice of bread and a 8 ; good 
you she should be willing to admit a defence. draught of milk when he comes down of a morning, F. G.—Bodily exercise and fresh air are the most 3 
and then send him for a run, if the weather be fine. | important items in the rules of health. You say that a 
L. R.—If a writer is able to furnish literary material | When he returns he will be ready for a hearty break- | you have been detained at home for three weeks, and 
adapted to the wants of = an = me ed ne fast. that your occupation is sedentary ; no wonder that you 
ac Pe, Me 
onats Re megs ee ake papersisno| E. 8. W.—The cotillion is a kind of dance mowed of besotwing Sa slothful and your complexion g 
) eh Cae ROS em eee ee tases teneiel ype pager md Hoge other, so that the H. J.—Give your husband mutton broth and light 
’ . 
music will not cease playing until all the figures are ddings. 
wok, J, B.-Chovs clubs Sourlah in alt of the large ites | compitod. The gentleman who acta aa leader or con- | tnd fat from two pounds of tir the Iola or nec of 
: \- | mi ‘wo 
_ fere we cannot attempt to publish a directory of them. cltly obeyed: charge ne pli Water.” Liber th hes boiled, siti it, ae q 
Se To a ee tn Tas Dol | 1, Sa nd testo mics tn we wend ’ 
mowepeper omen ~~ chiefly of polished metals. The Romans used silver} N. M.—The ots | is a good process for water- Ae 
f : ones; the those made of bronze. The | proofing porous cloth : two and a quarter pounds : 
if H. S.—Ex-Empress Eugenie, the widow of Emperor | yananese still tothe small metal mirrors. When | of alum and dissolve it in nfm gales of boiling water ; 
f Napoleon Lil, of France, is a daughter of Count Cyprien | thoy were first made of glass is not exactly known. | then in o sepere vessel ve 
i Cero eee Er eae a widow in 1a78, | The Venetians coated them with meroury and tin, {t is | sugar of lead in ton gallons of water, and mix the 
” Prince Loula Xapoleon, her only son, was killed in said, more than three hundred years ago. 8. e now handled ——- 
J) Zalulan 1879, 


#¢ A. B. W.—l. The back numbers containing © A ONE DAY AT A TIME, E. F. G.—The first Ei duke was Edward the 
: Eee en te ee ee aed tached Black ‘Prings. "He ‘was created Dake of Cornwall 
for two shillings in stamps. 2. Kindly ssy what kind of Why hurry and worry, denier Wdward Tt in 1897, ‘The ander of baronets 

ra qeisiee. $. house,” Agnes “8 And live in a flurry , was established by James I., in 1611. The title of mar- 

* b.” 4, Keep it well brushed and cut regularly once To gather in money and think its sublime, quis was drat bestowed hy Hlchard II. on his favourite 
2 amonth, 5. Fair. Sutra ter ennai” oa LB. Oxford, 

ei jvEEN.—Ot Ki of Bavaria, lately declared in- ‘true joy comp ’ blin - , 

: catnip talane, te ihe peother of Ludwig IL, the mad By living one day at a time. fh eet ey BFA 


1886, Since hie accession to the throne, The world that we live in, mont, created Viscount Beaumont and 

‘been by Prince Luitpold, . 

regent. He fs also heir-apparent to the throne. Te elegy 9 heetenn ie: J.L. K.—The of railways is traced to a con- 
Limerick Kate.—1. Let some of the ie gous ty bgt yoy at i an trivance for prota 


friends introduce the people to 
| 4 she will soon find out the trath. 


, ward send under 
i Try prepared chalk, an excellent tooth powder. 3. 
slovenly. Y: ight have found a nicer piece of to prevent the of the cars from 
pan dy T'We do not pretend to any Buc skill. Toner tee by aa The métive power was furnished by horses. 
; Ee itake pienty of exercise and drink no beer. AF map age 
4 B. J.J. 8.—1. For sick headaches d hts of warm To live just one day at a time. fore it of tron thodtt ‘on the : 
ied  aieaeans te cuted & some simple Hope meets us—love greets us, order 
ma‘ cw 
pn BBY pry te A or Rochelle salts, taken st softly entreats us, M. Y.—In making waterproof era far ru 
; night in amall quantities. Coffee should be let alone, - . fo rise from the dust and the grime; is o ae te i Sees, 
and the carefully . Meat should be taken Not rush up the mountain, cloth ; the is then 
r but once a day, and the head should be kept elevated But stop at love's fountain, the rubber is spread evenly over the surface, and is 
: during sleep. The more exercise you take in the open And journey one day at a time. dried. 
air the better. 


and 

* With leisure, seek pleasure between rollers stick fast to each other and make 

EB. A.—Candied fruit, or fruit glacé, is thus prepared : Joy’s o’erflowing phen =m double ciem inte nse The re used is dissolved 

Boil aS ee a —— No headache, no heartache, no crime. or melted woually in gas-tar a x 

sugar . poin ‘ooden Then t task discerning ‘tine, turpentine is * smell badly. 
wenha te earn’ , Rubber will also chloroform 


skewer or large knitting le in the syrup, after it Just ing, Rui re 
and By toiling one day at a time. ont pabestonsn S08 sat alcohol. Only an 
e -f M. A. EK. with 
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. H.—1L. “ Unitarianism,” as defined by an autho nets AY ‘he ee 3 Rod { ! 
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"@ sentimental play that a very tender | with His subordination with God. Baptism and the I call pa Greate. 
nfo i te hearts of wlarge Draperlgn, ot our fra karte Geyper ove guncrsliy sheaguinsd stil, and sock ee toe | again with y 
‘quline ——_ a | festivals as Easter ° fi a . He fourtee 
character assumed by the majority of aspirants for &. Tie emosetnetiy eget * fn respect to the Atone- Sy bination tae yan be been lost by the way or 
dramatic fame, and it affords an excellent bel to “tar | 34 
for o acting. Claude Melnotte is the » Wi 
having been rejected by Pauline, assumes the guise 
the Prince of Como, and by deceit gains her love, marries 
py ht Lh Ea fe aS 
@ magnificent palace such as he had pictured before 
€ becoming her husband. Of course, the dramatist, after 
7sby slowing Claude to prove hia real worth by 
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by allo Se TS Ne ae 
saving his wife's from ptey and 
from the machinations of designing 
Beauseant. 
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NOTICE.—Part $27, Now Ready, price ce, post 
free, Eightpence. Also Vol. LII., bound 4s. 6d. 
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orthography is strictly Text- = 
i ea ern ; oltric London: Published for the , at Strand, 
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